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J, two absolately - opposed 
artists is a practical 
paradox brought about 

j ' under the influence of 
P the most brilliant and 

‘4 Paradoxical of  art- 
Critics, And it may 
added that no little 

the interest of the 

ition at the Fine 
Society’s rooms in 
|. Bond-street is due 

, to the vivacious and 
} pointed analytical para- 
doxes of the said critic 
himself, embodied be- 
neath the grey-paper 
back. of the catalogue 
raisonnée which isoffered 
to the study of visitors 
to the rooms. 

Mr. Ruskin tells us 
herein that he has 
brought together this 
collection of the draw- 
ings of Samuel Prout 

and unt for two opposite reasons. 
The Hunt series of drawings are there “to 
show what real painting is, as such, wholly 
without inquiry concerning ite sentiment and 
its story. The Prouts are here for an exactly 
opposite reason,—not at all to show you what 
mere pencilling is, as such, but what it can 
pencil for us of real ‘scenery and history.” 
The Hunts for their work, therefore; the Pronts 
for their subjects. The butterfly in Hunt's 
drawing of “ Flowers, Fruit, and Bu 

(142) is here “not at all to teach you anything 
you did not know about butterflies, nor 
peach and grapes to teach you anything you’ 
not know about those familiar fruits. . 
They are here merely to show you what is meant 
by painting, as distinguished from danubing, 
from plastering, from rough. casting, from 
chromo.tinting, from tray-varnishing, from 
paper-staining, and in general from the sort of 
things that people in general do when you put a 
brush into their hands, and a pot within reach 
of them.” 


A pretty fair rap at the whole school of im- 
pressionists and smudgers; and there could not 





| such artistes Fantin. The latter artistas «| the artist's aim, they impress us with the same 


flower-painter, may be considered as much the/| sentiment which we should receive from the 
opposite of Hant as-two painters of the same 
class of subject, each of the highest order in 
their way, could be opposite to each other. His 
obvious aim is to give, not the precise realism of 
flowers, bat the spirit and life of them in the 
way in which pigments can, as he conceives, 
best and most forcibly give it. It is the whole 
feeling and expression of a group of flowers 
which he endeavours to give, not a realistic 
imitation of them. He has encceeded 


force and brillianey, giving by his thick and 
powerful handling a somewhat solid and painty 
appearance to his representations, as if they 
were partly reliefs in paint, and producing an 
appearance at variance with our idea of the 
lightness and fragility of flowers. Hant’s 
method and aim were less brilliant. He warited 
simply and uonestly to imitate his models, not 
to make pictures out of them; he wanted to 
make paint look as like flowers and dead animais, 
or what is called “still life,” as he possibly 
could, aud spared no pains and plodding to 
accomplish this. We say advisedly dead animals, . 
for he rarely seems to have painted living ones,| Our own interest is, however, more especially 
and then only the human animal, usually in a| With the Prout drawings, as the works of an 
state of quiescence. But the diligence and con- | architectural artist, and also because there is 
scientiousness of his work strikes one immensely | Something interesting and even slightly amusing 
when a number of his best specimens are thua|in the enthusiasm with which they have been 
“taken ap” by Mr. Ruskin. His admiration 
for Hunt is entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of his artistic teaching throughout; but in many 


examples of work done under the principle that 
if you take care of the details, the total effect 
will take care of iteelf,—a maxim in the main 
false and misleading as an artistic principle, but 
which Hant’s exceptional powers of manipula- 
tion enabled him, within his own limits, to turn 
to splendid account. Had he ventured beyond 
the modest limits he (usually) set to his work, 
this principle or practice would have failed him, 
and we should have found mere manipulation 
where we had a right toexpect more. This kind 
of failure is illustrated by some of the works in 
which he did seem to aim at feeling and pathos ; 
he falls short in these works, while the mere 
fact of aiming at something more than realism 
seems to have impaired the latter quality. But 
within his limits he is unsurpassed and hardly 
equalled, and no works could be better worth 
study in regard to the object with which they 
have been thus brought together,—the illustra- 
tion of what constitutes really conscientious 

























Dutch school. The latter are only greater|0ld masonry, and he petrified everything he 

P touched. For all classes of building ‘he had one 
de | style and tone, admirably rich and picturesque 
in its way, bat uniform and mannered to a 






sentations of individual specimens of hnmanity. | thus passed upon a self-taught artist who had 
There are, indeed, a certain number of subjects | developed a special talent in his own way, we 
which seem to come under the category of cha.| could not help i 


representing country life with some expres. | instance) on one case in which Prout had re- 
sion of ite degradation, either by gluttony and | presented wooden window - casements as if 





younger race of art-lovers more than would have 


, Blessing,” and the little girl painted as “The 
possible by those who previously Shy Sitter,” are not only most exquisite pieces | tainlynot 


kind of indiscretion ; and our‘amusement is cer- 
lessened when we find that in the same 
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trust for the facts of a scene,—a completely 
realistic transcriber. It is not safe for a critic 
to be too impulsive ; impulsiveness adds vigour 
and poignancy to his style, no doubt, but if the 
object of criticism be to propound the truth, 
impulsiveness comes very much in the way. 
The figures in Prout’s scenes, again, are exceed- 
ingly conventional; they are always effective 
and well placed, in so far as their connexion 
with the whole composition is concerned, bat in 

to character and what goes _ 
real interest of figures in a picture, they mostly 
belong to the higher class of drawing-master’s 
art, consisting of figures used merely as part of 
the material for “the picturesque.” One would 
have supposed from the whole tenor of Mr. 
Ruskin’s enunciations upon art, that nothing 
could have been more repugnant to his feelings 
and principles than such a mannered and con- 
ventional use of the figure; yet here it is held 
up to admiration. 

Most of the specimens are not, however, from 
Prout’s coloured drawings, but from his pencil 
sketches (the object of the collection being 
chiefly to indicate his power with the pencil) ; 
and in these the artist’s best qualities are 
apparent, and his most decided mannerisms are 
not. And as pencil drawings made on the spot, 
it would be hard to find a better collection than 
these. Prout, as Mr. Ruskin truly observes, is 
essentially a draughtsman with the lead pencil, 
not a colourist. And the peculiar quality of his 
pencil drawings is their certainty and robustness 
of touch. There is no niggling, no aiming at 
fine lines, which can never be carried out in 
drawing on the spot with pencil, unless the 
artist took an attendant about with him to con- 
tinually sharpen points. Many of the finest of 
the drawings are in comparatively thick lines, 
though they are not intended as shaded draw- 
ings; they are outlines of the architecture and 
details. The judgment ‘with which, in such 
a style of handling, Prout seized exactly 
the juste miliew between too much and too 
little detail or finish, and (still more) the 
remarkable cleverness with which he contrived 
by a few lines to give the effect of multiplicity 
of architectural detail in cases where the scale of 
the drawing left no room for drawing anything 
like the multiplicity of the original detail, cannot 
be too highly admired ; the latter, perhaps, can 
only be fully appreciated by those who have 
endeavoured to sketch architectural detail on a 
small scale with no more elaborate implement 
than pen or pencil-point. Both these high 
qualities in Prout’s drawing are admirably done 
justice to in Mr. Ruskin’s comments. The diffi- 
culty in sketches of this kind is in being able at 
the moment to choose what lines are essential 
to the total effect and character of the object, 
and what may be best suppressed as non- 
essential. As Mr. Ruskin puts it, “the chief 
art-virtue of the pieces here exhibited is the 
intellectaal abstraction which represents many 
features of things with few lines.” That is just 
it. Itis that “intellectual abstraction” which gives 
their peculiar value to all works of art in which 
the means are inadequate to the full representa- 
tion of the object, and makes such works often 
among the best iudications of the real bent 
and genius of the artist. We could have 
wished ‘that all the criticisms in the catalogue 
had been distinguished by as much common 
sense and comprehensiveness of idea and ex- 
pression. 

For, indeed, the catalogue is an exasperating 
admixture of brilliant and pointed remarks, and 
of eloquent nonsense expressed not seldom in 
English of very questionable pattern, in which 
the writer’s peculiar affectations and manner- 
isms of style and expression are irritatingly 
prominent. The exaggerated value attached 
to some little detail in a drawing which has 
taken the writer's fancy, is in some cases 
almost absurd. In one drawing of the Ducal 
Palace, Prout has happily connected the 
palace with the foreground group of boats and 
figures by the mast of a boat which rans up 
parallel with one of the columns, flating ite 
surface with a couple of lines. It is a very suc- 
cessful little contrivance, but nothing more 
than any one who has an eye to the composition 
of a drawing may have often done. But we 
have half a page of rhapsody about it. A ve 
serious drawback in the drawing, viz, that the 
open character of the arcades of the lower 
of the Ducal Palace is destroyed by the shading 
up of the angle arches, instead of letting the 
full light be seen through between the columns, 
is passed over witha gentle rebuke; Prout was 
too much accustomed to see buildings with the 


ry | adopted. 


lower the most solid, to appreciate the 
con y chest in the Dual Pola, be The 
simple fact is that this inaccuracy destroys half 
the characteristic effect of the building, and the 
fact that Prout could do such a thing with the 
building before his eyes is sufficient in itself to 
throw serious doubts on any claim for him for 
special accuracy as a sketcher, and certainly is 
an amusing com on the remark a page 
or two before that Prout is really “as true as & 
mirror,” Very overe. is the comparison of 
the Coliseum drawing (71) _ per Pen 
“ power of expressing magnitude and solitude. 
y yetatel to us exactly to want scale, and that 
the scale is only conventionally conveyed to us 
when we notice a that are in- 
troduced a this purpose. 

There big sores, one part of Mr. Ruskin’s 
handwriting in the room which can be looked 
upon with nearly unmixed satisfaction, viz., the 
few drawings or sketches by himself, chiefly of 
bits of architecture, on one of the screens. 
Some of these are exquisite in their feeling and 
their delicacy of touch, and go far to make one 
wish that their author had spent more of his 
time in drawing. It is a pity the author cannot 
exhibit them without at the same time telling 
us that he is the only person who can draw 
architectural detail (which is pretty nearly 
what his remarks amount to), and that archi- 
tects fancy they have drawn ar. ornament when 
they have got its outline (waich is not true); 
“but in sculptare the surface is everything, the 
outline follows and is compelled by it.” Does 
Mr. Ruskin really think that he is the only 
person who knows this ? 

However, we are very grateful to him for the 
exhibition ; for the catalogue also, for the sake 
of the brilliant bits and picturesque word. 
painting contained in it, and in a lesser degree 
for the amusement which is almost inseparable 
from its perves!. We may also express grati- 
tude for suother little item, a piece of Venetian 
embroidery of exquisite and rare beauty. It 
may be mentioned also that Meissonier’s famous 
picture of Napoleon on his white horse, check - 
ing the flight of his men over the bridge of Arcis, 
is exhibited ; it has been bought by Mr. Ruskin 
for “St. ’s schools,” apparently as much 
for moral as for artistic reasons. Those who 
know the work will be glad to meet it again; 
those who do not should not omit to look at 
it; it is a master-piece of grand painting on a 
small scale. 








CONSTRUCTIVE ART IN JAPAN. 


Tae early form of structure in Japan appears 
in the Shinto shrine of the present day, the 
simplicity of the primitive age being studiously 
retained in all those buildings dedicated to the 
ancient faith. The Budhist priesthood endea- 
voured first to amalgamate with and then 
gradually to efface the ancient worship, but with- 
out complete success, so that many temples and 
shrines are of a composite character. Recently 
the revival of the pure faith was followed by 
sweeping changes, and the separation of the two 
forms of worship. Then innumerable shrines 
were erected of the ancient pattern, free of any 
trace of Budh or other foreign ornamentation, 
elaborate design, gaudy colouring, gilding, &c, 
This primitive form seems to bave been derived 
from the simple hut of the early races of the 
island inhabitants. After the introduction of 
Budhism in the fifth century, the more preten- 
tious style of building was introduced; large 
temples, many-storied pagodas, and groups of 
gaudily-decorated shrines and altars around a 


central building, became common. The domestic | i 


architecture seems to have been but little 
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used to a lavish especially at angles, 
Be ttncind t ite and basalt principally, 

Until very recent times no effort was made to 
improve the private residences or places of 
business of the Japanese, but within the last 
few years the natives of large means, some few 
noblemen, and one or two banking 


| 
i 
a 
F 


Imperial Government, after the first ties 
of the revolation poet gers over, employed a 
number of vil engineers, architects, 
and skilled , and with this aid pablic 
buildings have been extensively erected through. 
ont the country. In the metropolis entire 
streets of houses have been recently built of 
brick, &c., as an experiment. Visitors to Japan 
will thas finda most carious admixture from the 
moment of landing, and will see but little that 
will appear worthy of much attention, until a visit 
is made to some of the larger 


earthq' precl 

making rapid advance, and the contrast between 
the buildings in the foreign concessions in Japan 
and those erected and occupied by foreigners 
i” Havin * generalised will retarn to 

aving thus , we a 
more detailed description of the various classes 
of building,—premising that although little can 
be chguirol from a study of Japanese architec- 
tare that will be of vale. is bestia and 
many forms of building might be copied in our 
colonies and other where labour or 
material is difficult to obtain, or under circum- 
stances where economical buildings of a tem- 
porary character will answer all the purposes of 
more solid, permament, and expensive struc- 
tures. 

For temporary purposes, especially when 
large sizes of timber are scarce, Japanese 
houses have many advantages that would 
commend them to colonists and to those who 
had the housing of . The readiness with 
which they can be erected, taken down, and 
removed, would be a strong point in their 
favour under some circumstances. 

In April and May last we said something 
about J: theatres, and the artisan of 
Japan and his work, and will avoid repetition 
here. Japanese buildings have been invariably 
wooden frames, with large roofs; the spaces 
between the uprights filled in with bamboo and 
plaster, and the inner partitions principally 
formed by sliding panels in single and double 
pairs. Even in the better class of buildings 
the upper floor is not mach used, usually 
devoted to entertaining guests, &o. Hotels 
form an exception; we may classify the “ tea- 
houses” and other places of entertainment with 
the “ hotel.” 

The forms of primitive architecture are, no 
doubt, perpetuated in the rude hats seen in 
rural districts,—a frame of light poles, anda 
roof of bamboo joists and rafters, thatched, not 
always with straw, but with the eryanthus, and 
some other kinds of rush and coarse grasses. 
It is only the better class of sent hotoes thet 


influenced by that of the Chinese and other | bedded 


near neighbours, and but little progress 
seems to have been made for ages in the 
habitations of the tiller of the soil and the 
x vane - 

visits aropeans during the latter 
half of the sixteenth and the firet quarter of 
the seventeenth centery left a mark on the 
age with regard to fortified sites. Many of the 
citadela, both those of the great cities and the 
provincial centres, bear unmistakable traces of 
foreign wae Peery 

gh the bnildin to 
have been mere frames of sdadayasin- hana 


story | tiled and plastered, their foundations, and the 
facings of the moate and of the mounds upon | i 


which these fortified strongholds were erected, 
were of stone. Some of these moats are of 





considerable size and extent, and very large 
blocks of stone, conveyed a long distance, are 


been to some extent |i 


it one, or more f several, and 
sometimes a number, I: bird-perches 
they may be called,—two u with @ cross- 
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found constructed of wood, stone, and bronze, 
and form the distinctive feature prohibited 
lately to Budhist temples. The Tori I of the 
shrines dedicated to Iga-no-Mitama or Inari, the 
rice-bearer, are commonly coloured red ; it is 
at these shrines that stone foxes are seen in 
such numbers, as well as the votive offerings of 
coloured drawings of the fox. In the gateways 
of the principal shrines seated figures of ancient 
Japanese were sometimes placed in a similar 


manner to the Gog- and - Magog - like figures | large 


at some Budhist temples; but this is not 
strictly correct, and is not followed ont at the 
shrines recently erected. The shrines are 
elevated much more than other buildings, the 
flooring being twice the distance above 
the foundations. Occasionally the ends of cross- 
pieces and portions of the gables are carved, 
but simplicity is most admired. The Reti 

obtusais thetree most lavishly used forthe framing 
of the shrines, and it is not by any means the 
cheapest ; although said to be the most durable, 
certainly it is the nicest looking wood used. The 
panels are filled with slabs of Chriptomiria 
Japonica. The flooring is planked with broad rough 
boards of the pine, and the timber of the Thujupsis 
Dalabrata is used to a small extent when more 
plentiful than other kinds. One or two kinds 
of hard wood are used for. special work round 
the altar, &c. The floors are matted with the 
ordinary-sized mat, 6 ft. by 3 ft., but, if funds 


’ permit, covered with a finer wove mat, and the 


straw superstructure much thicker than the 
ordinary 2-in. mat. In place of the dark blue 
or black border on the two sides (the ends 
having the matting turned down over them) a 
white material is used, varied by what is called 
* Corean pattern,” small spots or flowers 
stamped on in a dark colour. 

These shrines are much smaller than the 
temples, and frequented by greater numbers. 
The devotees rarely ascend the steps and enter 
the building, or even go on the balcony that 
invariably surrounds them, All Budhist sects 
visit at the same shrines, especially at the 
shrine of the tutelary deity of the locality, and 
at one or two others of national importance. 
The furniture is very simple. Before the door a 
receptacle for the Peter’s pence is a conspicuous 
object, and on the altars of the shrine a mirror * 
is frequently placed. In the Shinto shrine idols 
or paintings are not placed. Formerly the 
Budhist priesthood engrafted many forms of 
worship and rites, evidently derived from those 
of the Budhists of India. On the occasion of 
festivals other temporary erections were put up, 
notably a raised platform with a roof, like an 
enormous old-fashioned four - post bedstead. 
On these the dances and other mysteries were 
performed. 

The type of the Budhist building varied 
somewhat, whether or not from the fact that 
this religion, coming from various sources at 
long intervals, brought with it the local types. 
The Southern branch of Buddhism reached 
Japan from India, while from Corea the rites 
were brought over, as modified by their passage 
across the continent of Asia. Again, inter- 
course with various parts of the Chinese coast 
would affect the type of architecture. 

At Nagasaki the Chinese element prevails in 
many of the finest temples. At Kioto the 
Corean style weuld be most noticeable; while 
at other places, such as the great temple in 
Kishia, the Indian influence would be marked. 

The main building of these temples was made 
as extensive as fands would permit. Some 
would spread over 1,000 mats, and although the 
overhanging eaves were not very elevated, the 
ridge of the roof would sweep up to a great 
height. C. Prounpss. 








The Honourable Society of Cymmro- 
dorion, instituted in 1751, “ for the Encourage- 
ment of Literature, Poetry, Music, Science, and 
Art,” as more immediately connected with 


teresting on account of there being ex- 
hibited the model of a medal to 
society to those who may distinguish themselves 


design were fully appreciated, 
cf the society, Sir W. W. Wynn, bart., has 
headed a subscription list for defraying the 
expense of cutting the die, which is to be 
entrusted, we believe, to Mr. Leonard of 
the Mint. : 

* The mirror is not adored, it is an emblem merely, 








THE ART OF THE GLASS-PAINTER. 


Tue amount of money which is spent upon 
painted glass is and has been for some time 
enormous. The list we have given in these 
pages almost weekly for years would alone 
suffice to prove this, so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. Early in the present century it 
received, after long decadence, an impetus which 
has increased rather than lessened, but the 


encouragement bestowed on this art, 
which in the produced such on ey works, 
can scarcely be said to have yet led to entirely 


satisf: results, and probably it is only since 
we pgs” ena off the mistaken ‘cadlilans of 
the medern Germans that our artists have pro- 
duced anything tolerably approaching, even in 
spirit, the work of the past,—a fact the more to be 
regretted, as few more effective, more durable, 
or more artistic memorials can be chosen in 
which to hand down to posterity and the future 
the recollection of great benefactors and family 
or historical traditions. 

The extreme diversity of forms under which 
works of art in general present themselves 
explains to a great extent, if, at least it does 
not justify, the strangely differing and often 
contradictory criticisms which are passed at 
various times and by different judges on the 
same work. The critic is not always aware, in 
the first place, of the end aimed at, or the end 
to attain which the artist should in every work 
strive; on the other hand, he but rarely takes 
sufficiently into account the means which are 
the most suited for the attainment of that end. 
The whole value of art in its most extended 
acceptation, is comprised in these two terms,— 
the means and the end. For actor and for 
spectator alike, for artist and for critic, these 
conditions should be always before their minds. 

We have spoken of the art of the glass- 
painter ; among all the many arts, few are more 
subject to these conditions than this. Since 
the very recent period of its revival, neither the 
study nor the efforts bestowed on the subject 
have succeeded in raising the art to the level 
of the remarkable works of the earlier ages and 
the Renaissance. To charm and attract the eye 
and mind at a first glance is, as is weil known, 
one of the conditions essential to every work of 
art worthy that name; to present a number 
of details which invite reflection, and which 
encourage the pleasure of the discovery of 
ingenious motives and hsrmonies,—proof of 
the thoughtfal intelligence, the taste, and the 
learning of the inventor,—is a second condition 
possessed by every fine work of art, and in 
particular by the beautifal windows of painted 
glass of the early ages and the Renaissance. 
Among the more modern prodactions, if here 
and there may be pointed out some possessing 
many praiseworthy qualities, many but iil 
satisfy the critical eye, and shock one with their 
cold monotony or coarse garishness; harmony 
is alone found at the sacrifice of brilliancy, and 
brilliancy at the sacrifice of harmony ; in 
the old work, on the contrary, these two qualities 
are almost invariably to be found united, detail 
and general effect equally well considered, and 
appropriateness always. By the manner in 
which they have been conceived, they give to 
the edifices they adorn a singular animation. 

To what causes can be attributed this 
Is it to the fabrication of the 
glass, formerly very thick and irregular? Is 
it to the know om hays: 
so skilfully practised by the ancients, 
examples at which serve as ample justification 
for the learned and scientific theories of 
M. Chevreul on the simultaneous contrast of 
tones and colours? Can it be traced, as has 
been remarked in the oldest glass of the twelfth 
century, to the care which the artist took in 


leaving scarcely any single piece of glass, how- | holy 


ever small, without some effort at ornamenta- 
tion with the brush? Can it be due to the 
multiplicity and small size of the pieves, and 
consequently the larger quantity used of lead 
and black spaces? It is not possible to fail to 
be struck with the effect of these old works in 
their well-understood composition and colour, 
whether displayed in the brilliant tapestries of 
the Middle Ages, which gave and still give such 
a mystery and a magic to the churches of those 
mystic days, or shining soberly in +he 

painted windows, the figures full of meaning, 
relieving, now light on a coloured background, 


ge of the association of colours | glass 





In vain the effects of time are spoken of. 
These arguments, possessing, undoubtedly as 
they do, a great degree of truth, do not bear 
upon the main question any more than does the 
statement that we are unable to make our glass as 
did our p —an assertion which is now 
very doubtful ; the skill with which the colours 
in the past were juxtaposed enters more nearly 
into the question, but, above all, the spirit which 
then dictated and now dictates the design is the 
most important. 

The secrets do not rest in the mere techni- 
calities of the manufacture: our chemists are, 
it can scarcely be doubted, superior to those of 
the past; the superiority of the work of those 
days reste in the tradition and the respect of 
certain rules, in the knowledge of the means 
and of the end. There is no need of other guide; 
it was that of the great artists of the past in 
every branch of the art they practised,—it was 
especially that of the glass-painters and the 
tapestry-workers. They spent long years in 
studying before commencing to put their know- 
ledge into practice. They did not argue that 
imaginations could replace settled theories and 
principles, or that long and didactic study has a 
tendency to repress genius. They were artists, 
and at the same time, by their study, chemists 
and practical workmen. They were fully aware 
and always kept before them the object they 
were endeavouring to attain, and the means at 
their disposal; they knew the limits of their 
art, and kept religiously within them, and they 
created works such as have traversed uninjured 
century after century, each day increasing in 
rarity and in their power of arousing our admi- 
ration. But such works now are not often 
produced. Toooften, material and mechanical 
processes are substituted for the inventions of 
art, when in reality they should only be the 
auxiliaries. Under this influence the art espe- 
cially, speaking as we are of the glass-painter, 
is disappearing, and more than one workshop is 
at present actively employed, while others may 
at any moment spring up, in which very little 
more preparation or trouble has been taken 
than is necessary in the management of any 
business or factory. 

Without going back to the distant periods 
earlier than the twelfth century, without speak- 
ing at any length of the interesting and rare 
fragments of coloured glass found in Greece, 
referring merely to the small coloured tears of 
flattened glass found in the stone cr plaster 
claustra in the windows of the oldest Eastern 
mosques, to confirm the theory of the reason of 
our decadence in this beautiful art, we have 
only to look at the examples which still re- 
main of the epoch when stained-glass win- 
dows, composed as they then were in the early 
days of which we are speaking, of ornaments 
and figures, became one of the essential ele- 
ments, one of the necessary complements of a 
religious edifice, one of the most eloquent 
beauties of the Christian church. 

At the beginning of the twelfth centary the 
palette of the glass-painter was composed of but 
very few colours, but such was the art shown in 
the association of the tones, the skilfal manner 
in which the modelling was carried out by the 
aid of the black enamel, eventually fired, such 
were the resources which at this primitive epoch 
the glass-painter had at his disposition, that his 
work is still distinguished by its happy com- 
binations and harmonious effect. Even the 
windows en grisaille of these early days, 
with their ingeniously-composed compart ments, 
their simple decorations, possessed a decorative 
effect, at the same time admitting a full share 
of light into the interior of the charch or abbey. 

With the thirteenth century, the palette is 
enriched by new tones, and the system of 
legendary medallions, or the large figures of 

on backgrounds generally com- 
of blue and red tints. The power and 
the brilliancy of these windows are in great 
measure the result of the happy association of 
colours to which we have referred, to the ad- 
justment between the background and the 
subject, to the multiplicity and small size of the 
fragments of glass, to the agreeable contrast 
produced by the quantity of dark produced by 
the leadwork, the very inequality in the thick- 
ness of the glass, the skil! and taste displayed in 
the use of the black enamel applied with the 
brash to each piece of the composition, excepting 
the background, and this of a relatively-restrained 
superficies. Examples of this beaatiful period 
are familiar to the profession in the Sainte 
Chapelle, at Reims, at Bourges, at Chartres, at 
Amiens, at Lyons, at Mans, and in many other 
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of the Mediswval cathedrals throughout France, 
England, and Germany, —at Canterbary and 
York, at Lincoln, and at Salisbury. _ 

The fourteenth century did not entirely con- 
tinuo the methods of decoration of their prede- 
cessors, with whose work a fault might be found 
in their windows preventing the free entrance of 
sufficient light; the former adopted, therefore, 
figures of smaller size on architectural back- 
grounds, in which appeared a brilliant arrange- 
ment of niches and porticos in perspective. The 
field of art is visibly extending, to the detriment of 
the parity of the earlier conceptions. In England 
there are not a few specimens of the work of 
this period ; among these may be mentioned, the 
east window in Bristol Cathedral, and in York 
Minster; again, examples are to be found in 
Tewkesbury Abbey Church, and in Exeter 
Cathedral, the beautifal glass-work of which 
was mentioned in our columns only a short 
time since.* In France the high windows of 
the church of Saint Severin, in Paris, may be 
mentioned as one among numerous other ex- 
amples. Jie 

In the fifteenth century, the traditions of 
the art again undergo new transformations. 
The scraper relieves the monotony of many of 
the colours, the grindstone produces the most 
successful imitations of jewels and embroi- 
dery, on double glasses of different colours. 
Enamels of every shade are applied to certain 
portions of the design. Every possible combina- 
tion is conceived and carried out ; the only object 
sought is to obtain transparent pictures, works 
in which art still plays a chief part, it is true, 
but in which the aim of the real glass-painter is 
henceforth entirely put aside. Not alone France, 
but England, Germany, and Italy, offer numer- 
ous beautiful examples of this interesting period 

of the art. In France the churches of St. Merry, 
St. Gervais, and St. Etienne du Mont (these in 
Paris), the chapel of the chiteau of Vincennes, 
contain some curious and beautiful works by 
Jean Cousin, the Protestant artist, and Robert 
Pinaigrier, which, with other similar familiar 
specimens that might be mentioned, are all 
worthy of study, but perhaps less for the glass- 
painter than the historical painter. It is the 
period, however, which seems strikingly to suit 
the modern artistic conception, and certainly 
could such works as those of Jean Cousin, at 
Vincennes, of Bernard Palissy, at Econen, of 
Leprince in St. Etienne at Beauvais, or for the 
same church Lepédt, of Valentin Bouch’s famous 
window at Metz, and more than one other of 
this period, and which Lasteyrie has so con- 
scientiously drawn in his well-known work, be 
again reproduced, or rather emulated, there 
would be but little reason to complain, even if 
the ends of true decoration were not entirely 
fulfilled. 

A change has been brought about in the whole 
tradition ; the glass is mach thinner, the lead- 
work feebler, facts io which can be attributed 
the destruction of so many of the beautifal 
works of the Renaissance, and showing the 
strange anomaly of windows of this 
being rarer than those produced two and three 
centuries previously. From a decorative point 
of view that these later works are inferior to 
their predecessors, it is impossible to deny. 

Far from us, remarks M. Baltard,—a writer 
who bas given much consideration to this sub- 
ject,—the thought of reckoning as of little im. 
portance, pure and correct design. We only wish 
to point out that this condition must come after 
the general disposition, and that the tones and 
shades suitable to the little pieces of stained. 
glass work of the Renaissance produced for 
domestic decoration, and intended to be seen at 
a short distance, are by no means satisfactory ; 
on the contrary, injure the effect when applied 
to the decoration of great buildings. Let it not 
be thought that the lead and ironwork so neces- 
sary in the production of a large window are an 
obstacle or a difficulty the existence of which is 
not to be skilfully overcome. They may be in the 
varied compositions of the Renaissance, but in 
the older pieces they play, on the contrary, an 
important part, and a useful one, not alone as 
strengthening supports, but also in the general 
effect, in the accentuation of the compartments, 

in the definition of the outlines. 

The negligence in the consideration of mere 
mechanical processes, which is to be noticed in all 
the branches of art, as they tend to become more 
elaborate and oftener practised, is not alone to be 
remarked in the art of the glass-painter, but is 
evident in the very buildings in the adornment 





* Bee p, 1138, ante, 


of which his work played so important a part. 
During the Middle’ Ages it ig not difficult to trace 
the growing feebleness of their constitution 
from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, @ 
statement which amply finds corroboration in 
the fact that the charches of the earlier period 
are now far more solid, in far better state of 
preservation than those of the latter epoch. 
Such comparisons could easily be extended to 
many other objects and other periods, all point- 
ing to the conclusion that in the field of art the 
first steps are often the surest. Recall the 
primitive works of architecture, of sculpture, of 
numismatics (of painting, unfortunately, this 
can hardly be said), and how impossible it is 
not to see that they possess in the highest 
degree a style, a character, and a power of 
duration which are only found in an inferior 
degree in the works of later da The study 
of sources, commencements, early develop- 
ment is indispensable to every worker who is 
sincerely desirous to carry to its height the art 
of which he is the interpreter. 

In the sixteenth century, therefore, the art of 
the glass-painter may be said to be in decline, 
The knowledge of the true principle of its use 
as a decorative medium has lessened; the old 
methods are abandoned. Not but what, as we 
have above remarked, many beaatifal works 
were produced. In England the sixteenth cen- 
tury has left some exquisite examples, most of 
them familiar to the profession: in King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, Cambridge; at Westminster, and 
the windows of Fairford Church, said by some 
to have been designed by Albert Durer. 

With the seventeenth century the decadence 
is rapid, while, however, numerous beautiful 
works, from an artistic point of view, are still 
produced. In the eighteenth century the deca- 
dence has reached its depth. The fickleness of 
public taste, reasons of economy, the antipathy 
against the art of the Middle Ages, the love of 
novelty, all conspired to aid in this degradation ; 
a crowning perversion of the decorative utility 
of the coloured window consisting in the transfer 
of canvas pictures to the trans ncy of glass, 
the most familiar example of which are the 
windows of New College Chapel, Oxford, de- 
signed by Sir Joshua Reynolds and painted by 
Jarvis; the sister university of Cambridge 
employing Cipriani to design the windows of 
Trinity College Library. But worse than this, 
the old windows of many a country church and 
cathedral, not alone in England, but over the 
whole Continent, were taken away, without 
scruple, sometimes because their beauty was 
utterly ignored, in almost every case destroyed 
by barbarous repairs, or for the purpose of 
admitting more light. 

It was at this period (1774) that Pierre 
Leveil, glass-painter to the king and of the 
greater number of churches in Paris, wrote his 
well-known work, in which he treats in extenso 
of the art of painting on glass. In this work he 
gives an account of the ancient and the modern 
processes ; but, let it be said, as to his appreciation 
of his Medizeval predecessors his information is 
somewhat incorrect, the tradition had been lost ; 
his work, he himself says, in his preface, was a 
last effort to drag from decay the art of glass- 
painting, but his efforts were crowned ‘with 
small success ; for half a century still no move- 
ment was made. 

The first symptoms of a revival openly mani- 
fested themselves about 1820, but feeble and 
incomplete; the primitive art, its processes, its 
practices, were forgotten or despised. The art 
was taken up at the point at which it had been 
left in the last century, when, having abandoned 
the use of stained glass and modelling in vitri- 
fiable black, the artists only painted in coloured 
enamel on white glass, and it was considered 
that a progress had been realised by producing 
large spaces, by employing the brightest colours, 


and softening the modelling as far as possible. | j 


The only attempt was the production of trans- 
parent pictures, with all their effects of light 
and shade. The lead-work was in every manner 
hidden; large sums of money were expended, 
with, let it be said in justice, very mediocre 
results to all but the authors. The work had 
neither the effect, the value, nor the charm 
expected, and above all was wanting in that 
power of decoration which is the first and most 
important condition of the painted window. 
We must not, however, be unjust; these early 
attempts had the merit of bringing back an art 
long neglected, and it would be ungrateful not 
to thank the memory of more than one labourer 
in this then uncultivated field. 





It cannot be too often repeated (we quote 


[Nov. 29, 1879, 


agela M. Baltard’s words) that a window musi 
be considered as a rich and laminous 
enclosure, destined to diaper the light of day 
without it,—to attract and charm 
glance, in its harmonious 





only say that their authors, no small 
degree of talent and remarkable have 
often been wanting in that req quality, 
the complete of the conditions 


requisite for the beauty of a coloured window. 
Some stran to the art have contented 
themselves by reproducing, with the aid of 
black enamel applied upon stained glass, accord. 
ing to the ancient usage it is true, but often by 
far from skilful hands, and almost always in a 
cold and mechanical manner, the cartoons given 
them. Others, on the contrary, artists and 
glass-painters, bat more painters than deco- 
rators, have endeavoured to transfer to glass, 
withont rule, effects and combinations which on . 
canvas might show their power as colonrists, 
but which reproduced on glass are only trans- 
sparent pictures deprived of harmony and 
unity from a decorative point of view. Between 
these two there exists a mean, a rule to be 
followed to attain true decoration. 

What is absolutely necessary is to practise 
with discernment and according to the case, the 
different processes in use with the Mediavalists, 
and without a desire for concealment, help the 
beauty and strength of the work by every prac- 
ticable means; in the first place, that style, 
character, and correct drawing should enter 
into the ornament as much as into the figure ; 
then in the execution, the use of actually 
stained glass (pot-metal), a multiplicity of 
pieces, care in the management of the lead and 
iron work; modelling in block enamel on glass 
of every colour, the trace of the artist’s handi- 
work on every surface, the judicious use of 
accidental irregularities of the coloured glass 
and enamel, the skilful taking away of certain por- 
tions of the enamels, in order to produce greater 
brilliancy ; the attentive study of the association 
of colours, and the observation of the laws 
which govern it; in fine, to endeavour to attain 
in the stained glass a work in which, as in every 
other work of art, unity reigns with variety, 
without variety ever injuring the unity of the 
whole. Art, whatever be its means of expres- 
sion, obeys general principles, positive rules, 
which cause it constantly to tend towards a 
determined and superior aim; and the artist 
and the student must know how to reach that 
aim by recognising clearly the means suitable 
to each of the branches of his profession. It is 
this which constitutes the philosophy of art, 
concerning which such volumes have been, and 
will yet be, written and studied. 

Before thinking of pleasing, and he will 
please without suspecting it, the stadent, the 
artist, mast alone think of general priaciples, 
of the effect to be prodaced on the mind and 
the eye, of the elements at his disposal. This 
is but simple good sense, yet pure logic ; for taste 
and logic, little as they seem to possess in 
common, go hand in hand. 

More than any other art, perhaps, the art of 
the glass-painter must subject itself to the 
technical laws which rule it, it is so easy to 
deviate from them. It is alone on these con- 


often with success; 

attained, it will preserve definitely, it cannot be 

doubted, under the watchfal eye of an appre- 
conscientious care 








ciative public, and the of 
skilful artiste and intelligent professors. 
The Brompton Hospital for Consumption. 
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ARCHITECTS, THEIR WORK AND THEIR 
CRITICS.* 
Tux many excellent delivered here 


b predecessors in the office of President 
y my 

have dealt at first hand, sometimes with the 
whole range of the work of architects and of the 
education, theory. practice. spirit o 
these precedents should, no doubt, be followed; 
and perhaps no great blame would be deserved 
if we took them to authorise a momentary view 
about us, in order to see how we are, and how 
we would wish to be, treated by the world and 


by each other. 

The virtues of the reverenced class of pa 
and employers may shield from the 
weaknesses which they,— not their 
privileges,—probably share with hu. 


things than might be looked for, all things con- 
sidered. A working majority of members of 
the general public,—worthy but somewhat 
worried persons,—do their best to thrust the 
mory of professions in general, and of all 


some 
trouble to record their impressions in print, so 
that the world may read them. Of the formid- 
able class who go that length, it may be some- 
what venturesome to speak above a whisper. 
We know of old, however, that a glimpse of 
themselves, as seen by some one else, is not 
unwelcome to people in authority, when their 
right to rule is not questioned, and no desire is 
shown to invade any of their provinces. 
preface to an essay on criticism, or the pre- 
amble of a code of conduct, would be a much 
more serious task than the modest one we are 
now setting ourselves. 

The excellent Mr. Joseph Gwilt, with a touch 
of delicate irony, set himself, in 1837, to writing 
“Elements of Architectural Criticism, for the 
use of Students, Amateurs, and Reviewers.’ 
Now-a-days no one of the same eminence would 
be disposed to follow far in that vein. It is 


taken for that a many critics 
know something of their subject before walking 
towards the judgment-seat ;—arriving at concord 


his judgment. Gil Perez got, as it was, 
gentile raillery from the ungrateful Gil B 
improving his own reading whi 


F 
fF 
F 


Tom’s Chloe, for his ready power of distinguish- | —that 


ing between Gs and Qs. With such people as 
lookers-on,—re-discovering by accident a well- 
recognised truth,—or adoring or setting fire once 
again to an exploded fallacy,—may fail to cause 
thrills at all responsive to those which make 
glad the heart of the well-satisfied performer. 
Wit which loses its point unless it is evident 


is very important,—because whatever is destined 
for the advantage of posterity should be, if pos- 
sible, put into a um, so as to save the 
fature from loss and from useless moiling. Thus 
Mr. Walter Shandy felt the .worth of the 
anathema read by Dr. Slop, “as an institute of 
swearing, in which, as he suspected, the 
decline of swearing Ernulpbus had great 
dilligence collected together all the laws of it, 





* Inaugural Address by Mr. Ba Ge wee yar Rn 
dent of the A delivered 
November 21, as elsewhere i ; 





menu; but many palates will put up with some 
amount of privation, if each little bit of detail, 
otherwise unpleasantly dry, is made to relish by 
being flavoured with a piquant sauce of naive 
self-esteem and carping artfully blended, and a 
spice of calumny is sprinkled here and there. 
Notwithstanding some misuse of the word 
criticism, it is still associated instinctively with 
the idea of judging according to first principles, 
in order that the laws may suffer no hurt,—not, 
however, stopping short at punishing evil-doers, 
but making it a duty to honour what is good by 
determining well the relation of things,—to things 
of the same kind, and to things in general. If 
the whole of any matter is not examined on the 
surface and to the centre very little good can be 
done ; and it is no valid excuse to quote,— 


to single parts, 

Each might his several province well command, 

Would if ber stoop to A they understand. 
The official should not have appointed himself, if 
disposed to fight shy of the most important of 
his duties, and to justify his shirking by means 
of Mr. Pope’s warrant,—which does not give 
authority to those “ who seek to give and merit 
fame” to attend only to what they can doeasily 
to their own satisfaction. What Sir Joshua 
said, as to the genius of mechanical performance, 
might describe without altering a word the firat 


A | daty of criticism,—* to make the general effect 


and power of the whole take possession of the 
mind, and for a while suspend the consideration 
of subordinate and particular beauties or defects.” 
An eye which can adjust its focus easily to 
whatever presents itself,—which, therefore, can 
see blemishes if need be,—is, of course, implied. 
While there is matter to remove from the wrong 
place an eye for defects will be specially useful 
to a scavenger; but the temper of mind which 
results in a preference for negations must fail 
in eliciting hearty liking for anything which has 
good or excellent qualities,—in architecture for 
qualities like pure simplicity, refined elegance, 
grandenr, or solemnity. This is a different sort 
of thing altogether, and seems like having to do 
with substantial realities in a healthy atmosphere, 
instead of remaining, in order to give exercise 
to the eye for defects, amid orts and refase. 
The truth about utility, the adaptation of 
buildings to their purposes, and to the special 


and again, so that the weak may not be offended. 
We are not, however, called upon now for any 
i and need not falter in reciting the 


contented possessing 
as & serviceable shed, a cong nat pt —— 
ora “ 

Ppa oh es nn aha wi 


the | design for 


bear, at the least, the mark of what Mr. Garbett 
called “ poli ” the evidence of thought 
and care in design out of compliment to the 
beholder,—which is not incompatible with 
the most perfect simplicity of form and 
detail. But that must remain a sort of dream 
while we have so much extreme poverty; and 
while we supply homes, and other buildings as 
well, in so haphazard a fashion. When the works 
of incapacity or of routine,—common-place, 
dulness, positive ugliness, and the like,—have 
been warned off, everything left will be the 
better for being carefully looked at and into, 
and the results chronicled ; so that those who 
would otherwise be indifferent may be affected by 
sound opinions and breadth of view, and relieved 
from crotchets which are always trying to enter 
when there is vacancy. No profession has more 
cause than ours to welcome the help of intelli- 
gent amateurs,—indeed, of all who are capable 
of being touched by anything well done in the 
past and the present. Their existence in con- 
siderable numbers, and the consciousness that 
no labour and skill will pass unregarded by them 
at the last, is so much to the good ; for, as far 
as pure architecture is concerned, the work has 
mostly to be done in silence, the course struck 
out without the chance of counsel, and followed 
near to the end before a voice from the onter 
world can be heard about it. 

Members of liberal professions are charged 
with jealousy and other mean passions, because 
they ignore the larger quantity of other people’s 
work, give scanty praise, and do not fail to point 
out weaknesses. There is a little understanding 
among them which outsiders do not always 
catch. If any besides the shots which are well 
on the target, and, for an odd time, the inex- 
plicable misses of a capable man, must be spoken 
about, life would only be tolerable if the recrea- 
tions were forgotten. The rule laid down by the 
cognoscente adviser of Mr. George Primrose 
would, if specially improved for the occasion, 
become “the criticism would have been better 
if the critic had taken more pains,”—which 
would be true at times of what architects say 
of each other,—as well as of what, by the re- 
venges brought in by the whirligig of time, 
comes to be said by others about the brother- 
hood. 

Mr. Whistler, in his cross-examination, and 
again in his little pamphlet, gave in his adhesion 
to the old heresy,—that the only people who are 
entitled to be heard about an art are actually 
practising it ;—“ Art, that for ages has hewn its 
own history in marble, and written its own 
comments on canvas, shall i¢ suddenly stand 
still, and stammer, and wait for wisdom from 
the passer-by ?—for guidance from the hand 
that holds neither brush nor chisel? Out upon 
the shallow conceit!” Actual experience is in 
truth an effective preparation for the thorough 
comprehension of anything out of the ordinary 
way ;—insight into method, and perception of 
success in technical qualities, may be almost 
instinctive, on the part of any one who has 
attempted and succeeded in the same kind of 
task. The power of seeing things together, of 
permitting impressions to group themselves in 
the mind, so that none are unduly prominent 
and none are lost, is not a natural gift,—at any 
rate, it requires long cultivation by actual con- 
tact with actual problems to develope it into any 
“The powers of invention and compo- 
sition ought to be called out and put in action, 
or they will be torpid and lose their energy for 
of exercise”; and the extent to which 
must be exercised before they can move, 
each movement involving painful effort, 
probably not apprehended quite so clearly as 
might be. Mr. Martin Chuzzlewit gave, toa 

large grammar-school, the whole of 

the only week which he spent in the studio of 
his eminent master, — tly touching a 
T-square for the first time there. Following 
excellent man’s instructions, he “ regulated 
printed i ”. When he 
hope of erecting the public build. 


com 
thought the design showed * powers 
of invention and composition.” 


The distinguished inventor of Mr. Phcobus 
deserves, and will keep, the credit of crystallising 
iting i ready for a master 





failed in literature and art” is not badly repre- 
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sented by,—“ enfin il passa critique, comme 
tous les impuissants qui mentent aA leurs 
débute.”” It is really Mr. Whistler over again, 
with the worst of the heresy left out, and a 
bit of ble satire,—“ which oft was 
thought, but ne’er so well expressed,”—put in. 
With a little more pleasantness,—and therefore 
with a good deal less point,—the paraphrase 
would be,—uniess soured or rendered touchy in 
the process, the abandonment by accident or 
inclination of active practice is not a bad pre- 
liminary step for a critic totake. The secrets 
of the prison-house have been obtained, never 
to be forgotten; and, in the course of studies 
pursued at leisure, there will probably be joined, 
to acute perception of the right about details, 
a power of casting a wide as well as an intense 
glance,—which is not unfrequently denied to the 
man whose nose has been kept too close to the 
grindstone. But the processes need not be 
scanned too closely, so long as the results are all 
that can be wished. When insight and know- 
ledge have been obtained,—the audience is close 
at hand, and ready to recognine all the value of,— 
for instance, the acute and cultivated intelli- 
gence and the wide range of view, to which Mr. 
Fergusson has accustomed us; which have 
made him honoured in his profession, not least 
by the younger members of it,—the respect 
thorough and sincere,—although his reserved 
and virile tone does not call for, or permit, the 
personal interest which the other great critic of 
our time excites without effort, in all who come 
under the spell of his influence. The incessant 
labour, which is gone through with a cheerfal 
will in actual practice, takes a fresh aspect 
under the magic of Ruskin’s power,—not 
merely to reach intelligence and judgment, but 
to affect the bias of the will. The ear does not 
readily lose the echoes of that language which 
has extended the resources of our tongue, and 
it is impossible not to continue to feel some of 
the glow of that intense delight, in the works of 
nature and the best works of man, which not 
unfrequently makes the words themselves,—the 
fitting vesture of thoughts that burn,—seem 
actually aflame. 

When what the world outside thinks, or should 
think, about our work has been passed by,— 
what we think about each other comes straight 
in the way. It is felt at once that some parts 
of legitimate dramas are more fit for being 
merely mentioned, than for being performed 
coram populo. If some tyrannical influence 
allowed no option about discussing everything 
connected with this subject, one would be per- 
force condemned to emulate those public 
advisers, who deem clever steering clear of diffi- 
culties their best title to honour. The reasons 
why our Association exists, and its scope, and 
the way in which the interests of the profession 
are bound up with the Association’s existence and 
success, will be a sufficient theme. In several 
other large towns the example set in London 
has been followed, and societies have been 
formed in which, as with us, people who are en- 
gaged in the practical work of architecture may 
meet on the common ground of membership. Some 
recent changes,—in procedure rather than in 
principle,—will aid our members in declining to 
nominate anybody for membership, who is only 
accidentally or temporarily connected with 
architectural work; everybody else will find, 
when he joins us, that any service he can render 
will meet with ready appreciation. I¢ is not to 
be expected,—and perhaps not to be wished,— 
that any very large number of the elder 
members of the profession should enter our 
ranks; to retain those who have been with 
us for years as long as possible is quite 
another thing ;—at least, I am anxious to inter- 
pret in that way the fact that you have, in so 
kind a way, chosen me as your president, 
although a good part of a generation has 
gone by since I first joined the Association. 
The main work usually falls to the share 
of men, who have not long reached, or who 
are approaching, the time when they will 
tempt fortune in independent practice, and of 
those who are fitting themselves for positions of 
confidence under the direction of others. The 
founders and builders-up of the Association have 
recognised the advantage of, and striven and 
managed to bring about, the fusion of classes,— 
the non-existence of cliques within the body; a 
most desirable thing, and now secured, almost 
without being thought about, by the system of 
nomination for membership, by giving to all 
members an equal chance of taking a share of 
the government of the iation, by making 
it the daty of everybody to join the classes 
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ordinarily established, and to bear a part in the 
studies in them, or when desirable to band 
together some number of members for special 
studies, That kind of mutual regard which is 
rarely contracted,—especially among shy and 
reserved people,—except after a good deal of 
contact, may be looked for in the result. 

It was felt to be impossible to fall in with the 
kindly-meant suggestions, made unofficially by 
some members of the Institute a year or two 
ago, that there should be an intimate alliance 
between the Institute and the Association. As 
far as the future can be forecast no such alliance 
can be looked for; at any rate, there will probably 
be no movement towards it from the Associa- 
tion, not because collision or bad management 
need be feared, but the essential feature of the 
Association is its self-governing character,—the 
good plenty of members always ready to under- 
take, and to] keep persistently at, whatever is 
really wanted. If any, even the slightest, 
screens should, of course in kindness, be erected, 
the body would be deprived of some of those 
bracing influences which keep up the vigour, at 
the same time that they menace the life, of such 
an association. Of course there are plenty of 
dangers of all sorts ; you know most of them so 
well that you do not require to be told of them 
again. There is, for instance, the impression, 
in the minds of shrewd men of business, that 
too much iotimacy among those engaged in 
different offices has its drawbacks. The inter- 
mixture of architectsin practice and nearly ready 
to practise,—all having a strong interest in 
promoting a feeling of honour in this as in other 
respects, if only because they would suffer them- 
selves if it were wanting,—is one of the happy 
results of our judicious constitution. All must 
in duty show that service need not be the less 
loyal because it is more intelligent. Some 
honest desire for honest praise and recognition 
is, as we have been saying before, no unhealthy 
sign; but if the recognition is deferred for a 
time, it is as well to have the courage to get 
on fairly well without it. There are worse 
things in the world, most of us feel, than failing 
to obtain public notice; at any rate, when the 
conditions of the service are that no share of 
the risks and of the honours shall be borne. 
But if this strain were continued it might sound 
like giving ourselves praise. Happily, one of 
the greatest of the living writers of England 
has furnished words of guidance and consolation 
stronger, you will believe, than any I should have 
ventured to write down, except as a quotation: 
—‘ The growing good of the world is partly de- 
pendent on unhistoric acts; and that things are 
not so ill with you and me as they might have 
been, is half owing to the number who lived 
faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
graves.” 








THE LATE JOHN GIBSON, B.A., OF ROME, 
THE COLOURING OF STATUES, AND 
THE VENUS OF CNIDOS. 


Years ago, but I cannot recall the exact date, 
I had the pleasure, at the old city of Chester, 
of meeting the late Mr. John Gibson, of Rome, 
and his friend, Mr. Penryn Williams, and it was 
while walking together round the ancient walls 
of that picturesque town that we had a discus- 
sion of some two hours in length on colouring 
or tinting statues. It is well known that 
Mr. Gibson was an advocate for tinting marble 
statues, and that he cited the authority of the 
Greeks in support of his views. Notwithstanding 
my admiration for his works, I was not a convert 
to this practice, and he listened to what I said 
with much affability and condescension. That 
the Greeks coloured their statues occasionally 
I quite agreed to, but this, I submitted, was the 
case only when they were in connexion with the 
temples and worship of their divinities, and 
thus that it was their priestcraft and not their 
art-craft that coloured their statues. 

It appeared to me that this view of the 
question was new to him, and I do not recollect 
that he either accepted or denied this distine- 
tion. As regarded, however, the general ques. 
tion, he brought forward the well-known 
in Pliny, in which that author reports the 
saying ‘of Praxiteles in to those of his 
statues which he most and the assistance 
of his friend Nicias, the encaustic painter, in 
completing them, and I submitted one or two on 
the other side; and as the subject of colouring 
or tinting statues even now crops up from time 
to time it may not be without interest to look 





at these various passages, and try to gather 
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what information they yield as to the practice 
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this subject by advocates of lyohromy 
applied to statues, and cited b . Gibson, 
occurs in Pliny, book xxv., cap. 2, in which he 
says, in speaking of Nicias, encaustic 
painter,—“ That Praxiteles, the great Athenian 
sculptor, when it was asked of him which of his 

le statues satisfied him best, replied ‘ those 
which Nicias has had under his hands’; and 
adds, ‘Tantum circumlitioni tribuebat. 80 
much did he attribute to the finishing of Nicias.” 
The force of this passage may be recognised to 
depend upon the true signification of the word 
“circumlitio.” In the it is translated 
“ polishing”; but the polychromists hold that 
Praxiteles could not have meant mere polishing 
in this case. Nicias, they say, was not a marble- 
polisher, but an encaustic painter, who painted 
with a medium of wax laid on with heat, and 
that, therefore, “ circumlitio” must have meant 
colouring the surface of the statues by this 
method. The Greeks, especially the athletes at 
their games, frequently anointed their bodies 
with oil; and wax, if rubbed with some degree 
of warmth into the surface of a marble statue, 
would give it a subdued kind of gloss similar 
to that which healthy young flesh has when thus 
treated with oil. view which it appears 
open to take in respect to this passage is, that 
it was this simple treatment with pure wax not 
coloured which Nicias employed for the statues 
of his friend Praxiteles. At any rate, however, 
although I believe this is the passage on which 
the polychromists most rely in support of their 
theory, it does not appear to indicate anything 
whatever distinctly about colour. 

As, on the other hand, the treatment of the 
surface of the statues of Praxiteles isthat which 
they thus cite, it may be of interest to take it 
up and follow it somewhat farther; which we 
can do by means of Pliny, and also of Lucian, 
in the accounts which both these authors afford 
of the most celebrated of all the marble statues 
of Praxiteles,—the Venus of Cnidos, and which 
was the principal illustration of my view of the 
subject which I brought before the attention of 
the great sculptor and Mr. Williams, when we 
were walking together around the old walls of 
Chester. 

Not far removed from the eastern side of the 
Aigean Sea were the island of Cos and the city 
of Cnidos, and the inhabitants of the former de- 
siring to have made for them the most beautiful 
possible statue of the goddess Venus applied to 
Praxiteles for the purpose. In response to this 
desire, and anxious to do his best, the great 
sculptor employed himself to produce not one 
statue alone, but two, differently treated, of the 
Divinity of Beauty,—-of the finest marble; one 
draped, but the other nude. When were 
completed he gave the inhabitants of the 


was purchased by the city of Cnidos, on theneigh- 
bouring coast of Asia Minor, where it was placed 
in a small temple open on all sides, in the midst 
of a beautiful 


other ; and when the neighbouring 
King of Bithynia offered to remit a very large 
public debt they had contracted with him, on 


of Praxiteles. It was of the most prized of all 
statuary marble, that from the island of Paros, 
and it was of the size of life. Whether this 
was coloured by the hand of his friend Nicias 
appears a natural question. Was it coloured, or 
was it tinted, or was it left of the pure colour 
of the marble itself? In turning to the old 
records of it in Pliny’s account, and in the more 
detailed one by Lucian, we find that they are 
silent on the subject. do not speak of its 
being in any way or tinted, and the 
question sare ig Borg Pe it had been 60, 
would they have left it without mention? Pliny 
draws attention to the fact that in every point 
of view this statue was beautiful, and that 
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© open, ips being a little parted. 
another place he speaks of the beauty 
hair and forehead, and admires the 
delicate eyebrows, but says 
colour of the hair, nor of the eyebrows. 
also makes mention of the swimming softness 
of the eyes, but not a word of their hue, which 
surely would not have notice and men- 
tion had they been tinted ever so slightly. 

But the part of the evidence which is the 
most important is that which refers directly to 
the surface of this marble statue, and the 


a 


marble of which this statue was made was, hetells 
us, remarkable for its “lamprotes” or brilliancy. 
This observation is quite borne out by beautifal 
examples of Parian marble, which is indeed the 
very poetry of material, with a complexion not 
to be improved by colour or tinting, but rather 
liable to be dulled and injured by such treatment. 
Pare white wax perhaps, while warm, rubbed into 
its surface delicately with a perfectly clean 
piece of linen, might not doit any harm, but give 
it a little gloss, which might have been liked 
by those who had seen their athletes prepared 
by unguents for entering the arena, but the 
“lamprotes”’ or brilliancy of the marble would 
surely have been liable to be obscured by any 
visible addition of colour. Lucian, however, 
does not say anything about colour, although he 
does about brilliancy, and the following passage 
is especially remarkable. Beautiful as the 
macble of this statue was, he remarks, there was 
an imperfection in one part of it. There was, 
he says, a stain on the left thigh, but adds 
that this was only a foil which rendered 
the appearance of the rest of the surface more 
beantifal still!” Now, at this point of the 
description, let us arrest a moment's attention. 
However much this blemish in the marble might 
be construed, by lover-like special pleading, into 
an additional charm, we may be quite sure that 
the sculptor himself was not of this way of 
thinking, but, on the contrary, that had it been 
in his power he would have removed its effect 
upon the eye, and that he would have done all 
he could to conceal it from ap on his 
beautiful work,—and that, had he been in the 
habit of calling in the assistance of his friend 
Nicias to colour the surface of his statues, 
this would have been a case in which his 
services would have been in especial requisition. 
But this does not appear to have been so. 
The beautiful surface and appearance of the 
marble is expressly described by a word the 
most fitting to indicate the natural tint of fine 
Parian marble, but not a word or a hint is given 
about colour, or the tint of the eyes or the 
hair, or the colour of the drapery, which the 
figure held in one hand pendent over a vase, 
nor whether the goddess was a blonde or a 
brunette, or pale or rosy, nor, indeed, one syllable 
about colour or tinting from first to last. More- 
ever, it must be supposed if the i 
ra pod pig celebrated “—_ marble ous 
nm an exception to the general practice 

the day, that these authors would not have left 
it without the remark that it was unusnal in 
that respect. On the other hand, however, they 
discourse of this work just as we should at the 
present day, when it is not the practice to 
colour our marble statues. 


tale in respect to colour not being at any rate 
applied to the eyes, which occurs in the “ Aga- 
memnon” of Aischylus, in which Iphigenia, 
when about to be sacrificed, is compared to 
statue because of the absence of “ speculation 
in her eyes,” a simile which would scarcely 
have occurred to the poet if it had been the 
practice in his day to colour the eyes of statues. 
It may be allowed, I would submit 
polychromists, nee on enema an © 


theirstatues. At thesame time, it would be gi 
these too wide a significance to 
clude from them that the Greeks never coloured 
a aig ag awe ae as I read the matter, 
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indeed, the exquisite Venus of 
one of the 


} | It is recorded of Phidias that, in the Temple 
of the Parthenon, of which all the statues were 
executed by his own hands or under his super- 
vision, he desired permission to execute the 
colossal central statue of the tutelar divinity of 
Athens, the brain-born daughter of Zeus, the Par. 
thenos, or Sacred Virgin of the Greek mythology, 
in marble, but that the priesthood would not 
allow him to do so, and that in accordance with 
their views and instructions, he had to execute 
it in what was called the chryseo-elephantine 
style of workmanship, or in gold and ivory. 
The reason for this is not so ready to find; for 
assuredly this mode could not produce a 
so permanentas marble; but the cause for it, I 
submit, is probably to be found in the fact that 
the priesthood desired for the complexion of the 
divine maid the most beautiful tints of life that 
could be obtained, and that this could be better 
produced on the surface of the ivory, which 
was to represent the flesh portions of the statue, 
than on marble, which does not take colour so 
well, As may be found by trials, marble does 
not take colour kindly nor evenly, but 
capriciously, from the inequality of the grain of 
its rounded surface, and its crystals in reference 
to bogey in different ey iy On the 
other , ivory is excellent for this purpose; 
and to the present day we use it for miniatures, 
from its aptitude for receiving the most delicate 
tints by means of painting, or for other pur- 
poses, by receiving more permanent colouring 
through the medium of colours which will pene- 
trate into the material, and yet allow of the 
most refined shades. 

Doubtless the Greek ideal held, and the Greek 
priesthood endorsed, the faith that the com- 
plexions of their gods were as beautiful as their 
forms and features, and that the choicest 
materials, would be required to represent the 
delicacy and vivacity of these hues. The 
selection of those of ivory and gold, veneered 
on @ substructure of wood and metal, for 

of 
temples, instead of imperishable 
always been somewhat of a puzzle 
mentators, and the only or nearly 
which has been called up to meet it 
that it was more expensive, and that it 
this, its greater cost than marble, that 
it more suitable in the idea of the authorities, 
i tation of their 
presiding deity. The doubt may, however, 
creep in that this appears of a lame 
and impotent conclusion, especially. when, as I 
submit, a more plausible and likely solution 
of the difficulty suggests itself in the fact 
that ivory is a much better material than 
marble to receive delicate and varied and 
uicely-blended tints, such as priests and votaries 
would desire to obtain for the complexions of 
the gods which they imagined to be so beautiful 


in every respect. 
That ivory in itself is a more beantiful 
material for pure sculpture 


other hand, however, it was the material most 
fitted of all to receive the tints of beautiful 
flesh in such a manner as to best represent 





divinities 


pre-| temples were not usually 
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that force which was to be gained by 
presenting them not only colossal and majestic 
in the interior of their temples, but as if really 
there existing and alive. 

These central and holiest portions of their 
accessible to the 
people, and the sacred statues of the divinities 
which they were the abode were only to be 
seen by them on special occasions. At such 

e means was taken to work upon 
of the Coloured curtains 
the light to a mysterious but gentle 
Ceremony lent its pomp, and music and 
chant their charm, Censers filled the air 
their ambrosial vapour, and sacrificial 
clouds hovered in waves before the entrance 








it 


propo 
god-like life, have appeared to exist, and to 
breathe, and to frown or to smile, or even 
to nod. 

Ivory left untinted conld not have produced 
this effect of tife; moreover, it soon becomes 
yellow ; and, as respects any attempt at natural 
appearance, it may almost be said to be jaun- 
diced, although, without reference to this idea, 
and in small works, its hue is pleasing. In 
statues of great proportions, as these presiding 
statues of the great gods were in the Greek 
temples, the ivory having to be laid on and 
attached as in veneering in separate pieces, it 
would seem impossible to have kept their sur- 
faces of an equable tint so as not to show 
differences of hue at the joining, except by the 
addition of colouring of some kind. We receive 
on good authority that the flesh-surfaces of 
these great statues of the Greek gods were 


work | supplied by thin layers of ivory, and at great 


cost; and as marble untouched has a far 
grander appearance than ivory untouched, 
there appears to be no sufficient or likely 
reason for the preference of the latter mate- 
rial, but that it was the most perfect of the 
two for the reception of the most delicate and 
refined tints,—such as were required for the 
flesh portions of the statues of the great pre- 
siding deities of the temples, according to the 
views of the priesthood, who desired to impress 
the people that at least they were living and 
mighty existing influences rather than mere 
statues; and thus, with this impression, I 
ventured, some years ago, to suggest that the 
colouring of statues by the ancient Greeks was 
the outcome, not of art-craft, but of priest- 
craft. 

In accordance with this tleory that the 
statues of the great gods in the Greek temples 
were thus coloured to the life, or, at least, to the 
imagined tints of divine life, it appears but pro- 
bable, for the sake of unity and completeness of 
effect, that the subordinate statues of the temple 
should all more or less partake of a similar 
polychromatic treatment, in accordance with 
which traces of colour have been found on frag- 
ments of statues, especially in Athens. These, 
however, forming parts of secondary statues, 
have been in a more simple manner, 


pied | and in a method more adapted to figures for 


the exterior than to those in the interior, in 
nearer relation to that of tutelar divinity. Those 
statues which were in the interior were probably 
coloured up to some approximation to that of 
the principal figure which gave the keynote to 
all the subordinate and accessory sculptural 
features, and as the figures of the structure 
were further removed from it, as on the exterior, 
the enhancements of colour were less in degree 
and of a simpler character. 

From the f ing considerations I came to 
submit that, althongh the Greeks, at least occa- 
sionally, coloured more or less all their temple 
sculpture, this was not, at least as a rule, 
the case with their independent marble statuee, 
which, on the contrary, they left pure and un- 
touched ; and this is the way in which it is 
evident, from the records above quoted, the 
Cnidians treated their beautifal Parian marble 
of Venus. They did not colour it, but left the 
marble to shine out with its natural lamprotes, 
and this, notwithstanding that they placed it in 
a temple; but this apparently does not appear 
to have been in any way of the nature of a 
religiously-established edifice, but rather of the 
character of a summer-house temple, for Lucian 
says it was open on all sides, and in a beautifal 


en. 

And this brings me to the most interest- 
ing of my subject,—namely, to what the 
late Mr. John Gibson himself did in the way of 
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colouring statues, and what he has left on record 
on this question. In respect to this I will only 
mention that he executed several statues which 
he tinted, chiefly those of Cupid and of Venus, 
one of the latter of which has become espe- 
cially celebrated. It was exhibited in the Inter- 
national Exhibition in Kensington in 1862, on 
which occasion it was in position in a small 
temple in a similar manner to that of its pro- 
totype at Cnidos. It was very much admired, 
but very divided opinions were heard as to the 
advantage of the tinted surface. It was, of course, 
a life-sized figure, and had been tinted with great 
care by the sculptor with coloured wax, after the 
manner, probably, that he supposed the statues of 
Praxiteles were treated by his friend Nicias, the 
encaustic painter. This statue is in the posses- 
sion of a lady, whose residence looks over Ken- 
sington Gardens, and in a Teception-room of 
which this tinted Venus stands on an appropriate 
pedestal on a slight dais, while behind it is @ 
large mirror down to the level of her feet, by 
which means the figure is seen on all sides, as 
Pliny narrates of the Venus of Cnidos, and the 
appearance of the trees also of Kensington 
Gardens, in the reflection, still further carries 
out a similarity to the entourage of that ancient 
work of Beauty at Cnidos. : 

Farther than this I will not go in my speaking 
of this treatment of colouring statues, in re- 
spect to my own views, but will put before my 
readers the more welcome and more authorita- 
tive thoughts and words of the great Roman 
sculptor; and for a sight of a MS. containing 
these I am indebted to the kindness of the same 
lady who owns the statue. By her kindness I 
was entrusted with an original manuscript by 
Gibson of his life, left by him to a dear friend ; 
with the farther permission to be allowed to 
transcribe any of such portions as bore espe- 
cially upon the polychromy of statues. The 
following passage describes the birth, in the 
sculptor’s mind, of the idea of applying poly- 
chromy to statues, and of carrying it ont in 
practice on his own works. 

“T was engaged,” he says, “in modelling a 
statue of Cupid disguised as a shepherd,” of 
which he thus speaks: “ As I dwelt upon the 
spirit of my subject, and sat meditating before 
my production,—longing after perfection,—that 
pure divine Beauty which enchants the soul, my 
imagination began to soar up to the god him- 
self. O Eros! canst thou disguise thy 
celestial countenance or conceal thy ambrosial 
locks which wave laxuriantly round thy femi- 
nine shoulders? Thy little hands are too deli- 
cate for a sbepherd’s, and so are those lovely 
limbs. Will not thy god-like steps betray thee ? 
tell me, O God of Beauty and Love! is this 
image, this humble mortal effort, tolerable in 
thy sight ?” 

“TI approve,” said the god; “but do not 
leave me white. Zeus is well aware of the fiery 
glance of my eyes. But here my figure appears 
stone blind! I cannot tolerate such a sacrifice. 
When the Graces tie up my little top-knots, 
which they as well as my mother make me 
wear, they will never suffer these white looks. 
When Praxiteles finished my statue in marble, 
—the same, with gold wings, which he gave to 
his beautiful Phryne,—he called Nicias to give 
it the last finish. That is my own divine com- 
plexion, not that of a mortal; for we gods feed 
upon ambrosia and drink nectar from the hands 
of Hebe. Give me, therefore, my celestial glow, 
pale and pure.” “But I have been absent,” he 
continued, “some time from my mother. She 
is alarmed for me, and has offered the reward of 
a kiss for any one who can find me. She can 
never remain long without me, because she is 
powerless in my absence, since it is my arrows 
which carry her will as quick as thought 
wherever she desires. She is also dependent 
upon Peitho; for Persuasion never leaves 
Aphrodite. 

Here come my celestial companions, Pothos 
and Imeros, accompanied by the three amiable 
Graces, but I do not see the gentle Hymenens. 
He must be presiding at a marriage. How 
is the air perfumed ag they approach! Come, 
cover up that cold white statue representing 
my figure, for they will not endure the sight of 
anything so chilly and repulsive, and contrary 
to reason! 

I must now render myself invisible to the 
Graces, for I suspect my mother has sent them 
for me, and I will not return to her yet awhile,” 
—and the godlike vision disappeared. 

Meene a _ a true poet, and the 
bed re as rom an i : 
T site: idyll of ; Bion or 


Again, in an after-part of the MS. to which 
I had the privilege of access, the _soulptor 
recurs te the subject of colour, but in a less 
imaginative and more practical manner :— 
“When my Venus was finished I decorated 
her in a manner never before seen in these 
times. The flesh I tinted like warm ivory, 
scarcely red, the eyes blue, and the hair blonde. 
The net containing the tresses behind is formed 


head are edged with gold. She is adorned with 
earrings and a goldenarmlet. The golden apple 
she holds in her hand bears an inscription in 
Greek, ‘To the most beautiful.’ The drapery 
is left untouched, the white colour of the marble 
being the most appropriate. Its border, how- 
ever, is tinted pink and blue. Upon the back 
of the tortoise at her feet is, in Greek, the in- 
scription ‘Gibson made me at Rome.’ 

When all my long labour was complete I 
often sat alone in quiet repose meditating upon 
my work, and consulting my own simple feel- 
ings. I endeavoured to keep myself from self- 
delusion as to the effect of the colouring, 
which I put to the test of reason. I there- 
fore said to myself, ‘Here is a little nearer 
approach to life, and therefore more impressive. 
Yes! yes! Indeed she seems an ethereal being 
with her blue eyes looking on me!’ I forgot at 
times that I was gazing at my own production. 
There [ sat long and often, and said, ‘How can 
I ever part with her ?’” 

It would have taken but little more, it would 
seem, to have made our enthusiastic British 
sculptor another Pygmalion, and this remark is 
ventured in no detractive spirit, but with re- 
spectful admiration for the intense devotion to 
his art of which such sentiments and expressions 
are the outcome. At last, with difficulty and per. 
suasion, he was induced to part with this creature 
of his thought and band, and her temple is now in 
our own Court suburb. Afterwards he produced 
replicas both of this goddess of Beanty, his 
tinted Aphrodite, and also of her son, who 
formed the subject of his first trial in poly- 
chromy. 

This discussion and dream of ancient mytho- 
logy and art may well conclude with a passage 
from the MS. of this devoted sculptor, in which 
he speaks of the art which was the pursuit of 
his life. 

“ Sculpture,” he says, “is the delight of my 
soul. It is more elevating than any other of the 
departments of the fine arts; its highest aim 
being the representation of pure and sublime 
beanty. The attainment of a high degree of 
excellence therein is therefore attended with 
great difficulties.” J. Bett. 








DUDLEY GALLERY. 


Pernaps the best thing in the Winter Exhi- 
bition of Cabinet Pictures in Oil at this gallery, 
now open, is M. Tissot’s small work, entitled 
“The Warrior’s Daughter” (191). This repre. 
sents an old military hero, wheeled along Hyde 
Park paths in a chair, his daughter walking by 
his side. The three figures of the old gentle- 
man, his daughter, and the attendant who 
pushes the chair from behind, are each quite 
complete in their way; and it is a satisfaction 
to observe that the artist, in this study of 
London life, has painted a young lady, and not 
a “fast girl” of the type on which he has most 
unfortunately chosen to bestow so much of his 
attention lately. There is a great deal of spirit 
aod refinement in this little work, which it is 
really a pleasure to look at. Not very far from 
it may be found an effective contrast in Mr. 
Tadema’s interesting study of a Roman lady 
finding, duning her bath, “A Safe Confidant 


Taken as a whole, there are few things to 
excite very lively interest in the collection. 
Fiower pieces are rather strong; among the 
best may be mentioned “ Roses” and “ Fleurs 
de Champ” (148 and 220), by M. Fantin; and 
“Gloire de Dijon” (159), by Mr. O. Stoney. 
There are also some interesting bits of 
tectural work: “Old Rome” (147), by Mr. J. 
M’Whirter, effective and with much feeling, 
though a little too woolly in texture for : 
is the most prominent of these; there are two 





very small and well-painted little Roman sub. 


of gold. The blue fillets winding round the| p 


ects (48 and 195), bearing the name of Beatrice 
orcs auntwves fedhie lelhs milled bane 
interiors, on the screen, “ Cave ” and 
Bajilee ‘ing Call” ee Jessica 

; ree “A 
Siesta in Church” , vc. y, 
architec fale of 


leasing as a portrai ‘ 
under the title of “Cave Canem” (51), by Mr. 
cates be heed oa a oe landscapes, 
pudent but help . Among 
we noticed Mr. Byers « Near Southwold” (19) ; 
Mr. Harry Goodwin’s two Switzerland subjects 
ee 80); Mr. Aumonier’s “South Covo 
mon” and “Wild Flowers” (79 and 
142), the latter admirable; two yg ane 
by Mr. H. Moore (157 and 205); Mr. Joseph 
Knight’s “Morning Mists” (239), a beautiful 
little thing; and Mr. Ernest Waterlow’s 
“ Brickfields, Holmbury Hill” (241). Mr. 
Napier Hemy is hardly at his best in “A Fair 
Wind Oat” (136), the “go” of the craft is 
capital, but the water is rather characterlees ; 
“Rowing Home” (190) pleases us more. “ In 
the Heat of the Day,” by Miss Alice Havers 
(172), is an unusual landscape well answering to 
its title,—a bare, unshaded, undulating common 
in a glow of sunshine. Mr. Colin Hunter's sea- 
side subject, “ The Naturalist” (267), is painted 
with much force, and shows a fine study of 
breaking waves. Mr. A. B. Donaldson’s “ Dor- 
drecht” (346) is somewhat prismatic in effect, 
as is the way with him, but is a fine, powerful 
reproduction of the poetry of old houses and a 
canal, and might have claimed a better place. 
Indeed, the hanging system at the Dudley 
Gallery is a great puzzle to us often. 

In this connexion we may as well tell brother 
journalists that if they should object ever so 
little to the manner of the attendant here, or 
speak slightingly of the collection, whether 
termed “ Winter,” or “ Black and White,” they 
need not expect to receive thenceforward any 
invitation to the private views. Do the committee 
take the responsibility of this policy ? In our 
case it has proved advantageous to them to the 
extent of a shilling, and the profit on the sale of 
one catalogue ! 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 


Wirn the deserted Palais Bourbon, the home 
during the Second Empire of the Légis- 
latif, farbished up, its long-neg statues 
washed and painted, and, in huge letters of gold, 
the Chambre des Députés gifted with a new 
sign, there is now no possibility of the date 
of the 27th inst., as the great opening day, 
being delayed: Paris, in fact, is filling every 
day. The Palace of the Luxembourg is like- 
wise receiving its last touches, and before long 
will be fully prepared to again receive within 
its historic walls the members 
and no light work has it been for the archi- 
tects to adapt to the modern requirements of 
both Chambers these old-fashioned buildings, 
the Parliament-houses of a different ré,ime. 
Again the home of Marie de Medici will be 
enlivened with distinguished guests, though 
most of the features have disappeared from 
the quaint semi-Italian palace in which the 
southern wife of Henri Quatre so successfully 
endeavoured to recall the grand old palazzi of 
her Florentine birthplace. There still remain 
the famons gardens, with their Italian mixture 
of and marble; the beautifal fountain 
which Jacques Desbrostes designed for the 
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(240) in the head which forms part of the design | is trae) which é 

of the bronze fountain from which the waste pM ac F to ty the og heats: nted 
issues. This is only one specimen of a type of | canvases fresh as on the day the exe- 
work of a ~ a has given us a good | cuted, from which young Watteau drank-in the 
many examples; for him, it may be called slight | inspiration of his c creations; the 
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and much would Watteau, the author of more| might humbly offer to the consideration of a|large might be inspired. He wished, in this 


than one painted representation of an army on 
the move, have been interested to see his con- 
temporary’s famous “ March to Finchley,” that 
ae re ee pol econ chew pry 
pital, w a hangs painted 
faithfal hands of Johnson’s friend, Allan Ramsay, 
i ome t of Watteau’s hospitable entertainer, 

r. 5 

And speaking of the Luxembourg Palace, the 
well-known gallery of painting and sculpture 
there, it may be mentioned, at the present mo- 
ment is closed, for the usual changes that 
made after each year’s purchases at the 
We shall soon see the fers. Hemmesrss 
Louvre will receive a 
favourites who have passed fro 
regulation period of 
them from the honour of being 
National collection, Why hav 
some such system in England. Our Chantrey 
fund can bat ill perform such a duty, nor are 
the already too-crowded rooms of Burlington 
House suited for such a purpose; for let it be 
remarked that without a doubt much of the repn- 
tation which modern French art mg abroad 
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the i of a sabject which even so clear- 
enough, in @ recent work on the foreign 
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interesting labours, and already several dis- 
coveries have encouraged further research. It 


of the German and French archmologists on 
this cowry gous will reveal before some 
undreamt-of treasures to gladden the 
and whetten the appetites of museum autho- 
rities and lovers of art. 

It gives us great pleasure to endorse the praise 


which our ee mar “F. G. 8.,” justly 
implies is due to Mr. Reid for the excessive care 
foreign collections only tends more completely | with which the more precious drawings and en- 
to prove, answers to the Louvre collection, but gravings under his charge are protected from 
still we possess no “ Luxembourg Gallery,” while | friction and injury at the British Museum. 
France, on the other hand, possesses no National | Some of our rs are old enough to remember 
Portrait collection. In time it is to be hoped | the successive keepers of the prints, from John 
such wants will be supplied. Smith, of Fleet-street and Old on celebrity, 
The stranger who visits, at this inhospitable |the first keeper, if we are not mistaken, who 
season, the banks of the Seine, may be indeed | was succeeded by the accomplished and learned 
pitied, for in addition to the Luxembourg/ Mr. Young Ottley, and Mr. Jossi, to be again 
Gallery being closed, the National Collection of | succeeded by Mr. mter, whose death made 
pictures at the Louvre is scarcely visible; the | way for Mr. Reid, under whose careful direction 
recent arrangements for an ample supply of|so many treasures have long reposed, and cer- 
water to prevent the injuries of fire, has caused | tainly no method can be more effectual than 
the familiar Salon carré to be denuded of all ite| that adopted in Mr. Reid’s time for protecting 
treasures ; the “ Marriage of Cana” has its gor-| choice engravings (if there is no space to put 
geous splendours enveloped in common sacking, | them behind glass) that of placing them within 
to protect it from the dust, while the gazer on | “sunk mounts,” the number of which are calcn- 
the mysterious and still ever impenetrable smile | lated precisely to fill a given space in @ spring- 
of the “ Mona Lisa,” and the noble solemnity | clasped firm-sided and backed portfolio, an 
of Titian’s masterpiece (once in the hands| enlarged pamphlet-box,—a method which, we 
of Charles I.), is sadly disturbed by the ruth- | think, has been in practice at the British Museum 
less jar of the saw, and the distracting din|fcr at least thirty years. Bat it is not only 
of the hammer. There are many cynics who/| Mr. Reid’s well-kept and luxurious department 
advise “those about to travel” not to visit | at the British Museum that we have from the 
Paris; but certainly, without going so far as | banks of the Seine to praise, but every depart- 
this, we caution the esthetic tourist to avoid | ment of that truly imperial establishment, from 
yet, for a season, @ visit to the banks of the|the attendant in the reading-room who places 
Seine. by our side and who introduces to us an eloquent 
As a further treat when he can with safety | friend whose “ safe society ” henceforth is always 
come to “the wickedest city in the world,” we | to be secured, and whose friendship will never 
may promise him, if he waits yet a short time, | desert us, to the head of a department who is 
another archeological accession to the sculpture | daily laboriously and faithfully collating for our 
gallery of the Louvre, the pedestal completing | profit the intricate difficulties of the most 
the exquisite statue of the so-called “Samo-| abstruse sciences. To the well-instructed 
thracian Victory,” and representing the prow of | foreigner in London, the British Maseum is a 
an antique galley on which the goddess rests.| constant source of admiration, but perhaps we 
In 1863, M. Champoiseau, French Consul, en-| in London are a little too familiar with our 
trusted with an archsological mission in the| belief that we understand the treasures the 
island of Samothrace, discovered there this | Museum contains fully to appreciate the magni- 
superb fragment of the art of undoubtedly the | tude of its usefalness, or to acknowledge suffi- 
finest Greek period, and this he sent home; bat | ciently the skill and ill-paid talent that direct 
for want of funds und the necessary means, he | its management. 
was obliged to leave the pedestal. Having not} If the French Academy of Fine Arts, in its 
long since returned to the M. Champoisean | recent annual meeting, ungenerously omitted in 
has obtained from the Government a grant of | its notice of the losses which the art world had 
by sustained during the last twelve months, any 
mention of so distinguished a member of the 
great brotherhood as M. Viollet-le-Duc, the 
French Government do not neglect to pay their 
debt of gratitude and homage to his memory. 
After the enlogium of M. Trélat,—a former 
minister,—mentioned by us lately, M. Jules 
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pages), with some. equally service- | Viollet-le- was inpired that 
have love of his fatherland 





long, we venture to ask, is it to be before our 
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@ politician as rassey has strangely 


question, entirely omitted from his enumeration 
of the reasons for the present depression of 


A word more on some recent artistic decrees 


excavations at Olympia, have resumed their 


may therefore be expected that the rival efforts 





manner, to show in the reproduction of the 
docaments themselves, the development and 
the originality of French sculpture, to demon- 
strate in this manner that it the most often pre- 
ceded and inaugurated, where it generally is 
believed it followed and imitated, foreign taste. 
The conception of this popular museum had not 
remained alone in the mind of M. Viollet-le- 
Dac; he had laid down a complete project, in a 
report which is a work, firm, precise, and com- 
plete, like everything that came from his learned 
em “We have accepted this legacy, and I 

ve decided, consequently, that the museum of 
comparative sculpture shall be installed as he 
himself suggested, in one of the wings of the 
Palace of the Trocadéro. The Commission of 
Historic rag pad will geen the casts and 
classify them, according to the dispositions of 
M. Viollet-le-Duc. We shall thus ijiste artists, 
to savants, to all labourers in the field of art and 
industry, an entirely novel source of informa- 
tion, and at the same time as we shall be erect- 
ing a true monument to French art, it will be 
also a lasting memento of the eminent man who, 
by his renovation of the art of the past, has 
exercised so great an influence on the destinies 
of contemporary art,—on this Commission, in 
fine, of which he was the soul, and which will 
religiously respect his memory and his lessons.” 








GREEK ART. 


On Saturday evening last, at the College for 
Men and Women, Queen-square, Bloomsbury, 
Mr. C. T, Newton, C.B., of the British Museum, 
resumed his lecture on “ The Sculptors contem- 
porary with Phidias.”"* There was a large 
attendance at the lecture, which was illustrated 
by drawings and photographs. 

Mr. Newton said that those who did him the 
honoar of coming the previous Saturday would 
remember that he dealt with certain photo- 
graphs of Amazons made by artists of the 
time of Phidias, reserving the discussion of 
other sculptors contemporary with Phidias 
for this lecture. Now, this list was rather 
long one, and he would not trouble them with 
it upon the present occasion, because the rank 
and file of these names was very little more 
than a mere catalogue. They were like the 
horses in great races, many of whom did not 
even pass the winning-post, and were of no 
account compared with the winner and those 
three or four more who galloped in afterwards. 
Jtist as Michelangelo, Raffaelle, and Leonardo 
stood out prominently in the fifteenth century 
from the rest, so, conspicuous among the con- 
temporaries of Phidias, were Myron, Poly- 
kletos, and Alkamenes, the first two of which 
he would deal with almost exclusively in the 
present lecture. In the judgment of antiquity, 
though they did not actually rival Phidias, yet 
they had great qualities making them wcrthy to 
be mentioned with the same name. In regard 
to Myron, he was rather earlier in date than 
Polykletos. He was ranked as belonging to the 
Athenian school, and though he did some works 
in marble, he was the more renowned as a 


hat the ancients said about Myron. They 
deal more of the qualities 
of work than of the artists before 
the time of Phidias; but, unfortunately, various 
things they said about Myron were not perfectly 
consistent with other information which had 
been obtained. Myron was mentioned not only 
but by three other writers who were 
entitled to our respect. Cicero was one of 
and he, no doubt, as an orator and a 
, had certain sympathy with the 
took. He was always taking 
sculptors as matters to found 
in his history of oratory. Another 
who did the same thing was Quintilian. 
author who noticed Myron was Lucian, 
bred up to the profession of a sculptor, 
whenever Lucian spoke of works of art, his 
remarks were always exceedingly valuable. 
When they looked at the passages in these 
authors, it would appear that Myron had a very 
keen observation of nature, and had great 
to render life, and that there was about 

his style traces of the archaic manner of which 
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he (Mr. Newton) had treated in previous lectures. 


Great as was his skill in representing the | appear 


body, he failed in expressing the feelings of the 
mind. He was not sufficiently spiritual to put 
into the face as much expression as he put 
into the body. Cicero, who probably studied 
Greek art more carefully than most of his con- 
temporaries, told them that the works of Myron 
hardly attained perfect truth of natare, but their 
beauty was undeniable. In another passage he 
mentioned him ia the same sentence with Poly- 
kletos, as having a style of his own, but so 
individual that no one would wish its character 
altered. Quintilian, a later critic, said that, as 
compared with the style of his predecessor, 
Kalamis, the style of Myron was less hard and 
stiff; while other writers called the style of 
Myron learned and elaborate. All these state- 
ments were easily understood. A sculptor who 
was a little older than Phidias might very well 
have retained in his style traces of archaic 
harshness. eek 
In regard to Myron’s treatment of the hair, in 
which he observed the ancient formal arrange- 
ment in dealing with the metopes of the 
Parthenon, the lecturer proceeded to say that 
there was something which reminded him of 
Myron’s manner; that was to say, the curious 
falling back upon archaic ways of representing 
the hair and the features combined with the 
wonderful power of representing action, the 
limbs apparently being most complete, and 
showing a thorough knowledge of anatomy. 
He thought that these sculptures, particularly 
those they had in the Elgin Room, did give 
them an idea of Myron’s manner, if the descrip- 
tion and style werecorrect. When they considered 
that there were ninety-two metopes, 600 ft. of 
frieze of the Parthenon, and the pedimental 
sculptures, and the fact that Phidias was occu- 
pied in making the chryselephantine statue 
besides, there would be plenty of room for the 
activity of Myron if he were engaged upon @ 
portion of these metopes. But now they came 
to a most obscure and different statement by 
Pliny, who stated that Myron was the first who 
seemed to have multiplied truth, more numerous 
in his art than Polykletos, more careful in 
symmetry. To say this of Polykletos was a 
strange assertion, because Polykletos was more 
renowned for his exact observance of the human 
figure than perhaps any artist of antiquity, he 
having invented a statue which was called the 
canon or standard of proportion. Now the first 
difficulty in this passage was that if they took 
symmetria in its usual sense, it would mean a 
just sense of proportion. If Polykletos was so 
great a master of proportion, his statue being 
referred to as an authority by all the later 
schools, how could Myron be said to be more 
careful in symmetry than Polykletos? The 
second difficulty was as to the precise mean- 
ing of the word numerosus. It might either 
mean more rhythmical, or more fertile in 
variety of subjects and motives, a sense in 
which Pliny elsewhere applied this epithet to a 
picture. This was the sense which he (the 
lecturer) would attach to numerosus as applied 
to Myron, and thus he might be said to have 
multiplied truth, to have got out of nature 
more aspects than art had before seized. With 
regard to the rest of the passage in Pliny, 
nothing but an arbitrary alteration of the text, 
—such as, for instance, leaving out the mention 
of Polykletos altogether,—would reconcile it to 
what they were told elsewhere of the respective 
merits of these two artists. They must abandon 
it to the ingenuity of German archeologists, 
who would continue to dispute over these enig- 
matical words like hungry dogs over a bone 
already picked clean. If, however, we supposed 
Myron to have been very inventive in new 
motives and combinations of action, but to 
have been not quite free from archaism, we 
might imagine his art to have presented the 
same sort of characteristics as some of the 
metopes of the Parthenon. Wonderful as these 
were in the boldness and originality of the 
groups, there were not a few traces of archaism 
in the treatment of the hair and beard, and the 
faces were sometimes deficient in that firm play 
of the muscles on which the subtler shades of 
expression depended. The anatomy of the 
bodies, on the contrary, was most learned and 
careful. 
The catalogue of Myron’s works was rather 
along one. He made statues of gods, and also 
of heroes, but they were not singled out, as they 
were not masterpieces. His most celebrated 
works were the athlete Lados ; another athl 


and the figure of a heifer. Perhaps it might 
strange to them that this bronze heifer 
should be so strangely singled out, but she was 
so like life that her celebrity grew from centary 
to century, culminating in thirty-six epigrams 
being written in her honour. Very marvellous 
are the statements in these epigrams. The 
imitation of life was so perfect that it deceived 
herdsmen, bulls, and even hungry calves, who 
mistook the work of Myron for their own 
mothers. This heifer was probably a votive 
offering on the occasion of some great victory. 
Oxen and cows were among the animals specially 
honoured by the ancients because of their pre- 
eminent fitness for sacrifice. Prizes were given 
for the best examples of animals reared as 
victims, and no ‘part of the frieze of the Par- 
thenon was more carefu!ly sculptured than the 
cows led to sacrifice on the south side. They 
were perfect creatures, with a graceful move- 
ment. There was no work in bronze represent- 
ing that particular phenomenon except on & 
smaller scale. If they had nothing in bronze 
which distinctly recalled the work of Myron, it 
did happen that they in this country 
one in marble, the history of which was rather a 
sad one. There was in the possession of a gentle- 
man (whom he would not name), who lived not far 
from London, a very fine marble bull. The late 
Mr. Cockerell, who was a traveller, saw 
this marble buil at Athens, and had it shipped 
and transported to London. Upon arriving at 
the end of its journey an attempt was made to 
unship it, when it slipped into the Thames. In 
due course it was fished out of the mud, but 
the bill for salvage was so enormous that Mr. 
Cockerell declined to pay it, and the bull was 
left for many a year at the London Custom. 
house. Afterwards it got into the hands of a 
gentleman who had the bull placed upon the 
lawn attached to his house, where it was 
exposed to the wind and the rain, and no one 
appeared to be aware of its merit. It was 
hinted that as the bull was not cared for, it 
might be given to the British Museum, but he 
was sorry to say that there was no response to 
that hint. This happened twenty-five years ago, 
and probably it was now worn by the rain or 
split by the frost. He should like to know how 
many private collections were so treated. He 
was afraid there were a good many. 

As regarded Myron’s statue of the athlete 
Lados, it was a breathing bronze, and repre- 
sented a ranner at Olympia who dropped down 
dead after winning the prize. He was described 
as panting for breath. They could form an 
idea of such an effect in bronze from studying the 
horse in the eastern pediment of the Parthenon, 
with his distended nostrils, With respect to 
Myron’s other celebrated athlete, the Discobolus, 
or disc-thrower, it was noticed by Lucian, 
Quintilian, and Pliny. By some it had been 
called the representation of a quoit-player. The 
disc was a circular flat piece of metal not too 
heavy to be hurled from the arm. There was 
one of bronze in the British Museum which 
weighed more than J1' lb. The disc was 
originally a circular plate used by the athlete 
in particular contests. Afterwards, curiously 
enough, the term “disc” passed to astronomers, 
just as “sphere” had been borrowed from the 
the Greek game of ball, sphaira. The Discobolus 
was described by Quintilian as being of an in- 
tricate and complicated composition, but Lucian 
described it with more detail. There were no 
fewer than eight copies of this statue in marble, 
of which the most perfect was the one in the 
Palazzo Massimi, at Rome. Two were in the 
British Museum and the Vatican respectively, 
while the rest were in a very imperfect state. 
The one in the Palazzo Massimi, of which the 
head had never been broken off, corresponded 
with the description of Lucian; but in the other 
two the head was set on wrong. The lecturer 
then proceeded to show from the drawings ex- 
hibited the correspondence of the statue with 
the words of Lucian, and made some critical 
remarks on its merits. He then alluded to 


attempt having been made very recently to 
identify it with an athlete by Alkamenes. 
Another work of which ee had preserved the 


title, was a group of A and Marsy 
which was represented om an Athenian pg 


recently purchased by the Britiz>h Museum, re- 





commonly known in later days as the Discobolus, 


ete, | peated the same notion. This bronze, though 


certainly of a later style than the age of 
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Myron, might have much of the animation of 
ye tase grado. 0 

sol capes 1k dileoes th cali oy Gt 
great names very and 
was said to have excelled in bron 
The ancients were very well as to his 
general merit ,as a sculptor of athletes. : He 
made statues of gods, of which the most cele. 
brated was the hantine statue of Hera 
in her temple at of which he was the 
designer. Pausanias gave them a full descrip. 
tion of this statue. It was le that the 
type of Hera, as fixed by Poly in this work, 
was the basis of many uent conce 
of her. They had no extant work which they 
could distinctly connect with this statue, though 
attempts had been made to derive from it more 
than one head of Juno in Roman galleries. 


With regard to his power of ting the 
highest ideal types of divini Quintilian 
the o ica of his 


day that the conceptions of Polykletos were 
deficient in majesty, and that he was better 
in athlete statues. There was an amusing 
anecdote told how he submittea © statue 
to public criticism, and then went on alter- 
ing it according to a succession of sugges- 
tions from others till it became ridiculous. To 
him was attributed the proverb, that the real 
difficulty of the sculptor began when the work 
was tested by the finger-nail. What Polykletos 
was particularly celebrated for was the statue 
known as the Diadumenos, representing a figure 
with a diadem round his head. It was sent to 
the British Museum by the late King of Naples, 
and was of marble. There was something in it 
that reminded them of the Athenian school of 
sculpture, but it had one great fault, the whole 
character of the legs being deficient in move- 
ment. The other celebrated work of Polykletos 
was the Doryphoros, representing a man holding 
a spear, and in this statue was the well-known 
canon or standard of proportion. It was 4 
statue which he had made according to the 
theory of proportion, which he farther deve- 
loped in a treatise in which he gave the propor- 
tions from the finger to the rest of the arm, and 
soon. It would be a most interesting thing if 
they could find in any of the museums in Europe 
any statue which might represent, however im- 
perfectly, this canon of Polykletos. The inde- 
fatigable German archwologists thought they 
had found one of these statues at Florence, and 
another at Naples, but both of these were re- 
stored wrongly, and did not correspond with 
Pliny’s description, being two clumsy. 

In conclusion, Mr. Newton wished to thank 
certain newspapers for taking up the question, 
to which he referred last week, of the burial 
in the cellars of the British Museum of some 
original works of Grecian sculptors which formed 
part of the Townley collection, and for which the 
nation paid 25,0000 at the beginning of the pre- 
sent century. He wished, however, to state 
that the Trustees of the British Museum were in 
no way responsible for the present state of chaos 
in regard to some of the collections, as might 
be understood from tke report which had ap- 
peared in certain daily newspapers. For the 
last twenty-five the trustees had never 
ceased from time to time to address memorials 
to successive Governments pointing out the 
crowded state of the British Museum, and any- 
body who wished to satisfy himself upon this 
point had only to search the official records to 
find out that the burden of the song of the 
Trustees had been, “ Give us more space”; but 
that space had not been provided. It was not 
for him to say whether the House of Commons 
did not think it a matter worth 


lie with the British 
cried out long 

would soon be a re for the 
of affairs. So long as public 
ference the Government would stave off the 


the House of Commons had plenty to think of 
at the parce time; but if the public did not 
agitate in this matter an 
indefinite and unknown time. 
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be determined by the public. The Briti 
Museum had never been ly used for the 
purpose it was remembered a 


to do to the 
British Masenm. "Bat, : iy. thie fecting 
was wearing away. They the public to 
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tfind out for themselves the importance of this 
great institution, which should be made an edu- 
-cational centre and worthy of the priceless 
‘ treasures it contained. 








‘ THE RESTORATIONS AT ST. SEPULCHRBE’S 


-entire removal of the galleries. The west 
ery and the organ formerly hid from view a 
lofty pointed central arch, manifestly erected 
when the tower was built. By 
the gallery and the this arch is now fully 
out. In two other deeply- 
recessed Gothic arches on the north and south 
sides of the west entrance have likewise been 


3 


i 


was about to be repaired, when beyond the face 
of the wall the Gothic arches themselves were 


inner space beyond the face of the wall and the 
space within the arches were found filled in 
with rubble. Amongst other works in the 
process of restoration, the colamns and arches of 
the nave arcade, as well as the walls, have all 
been re-faced. The ceilings of the nave and 
aisles have been decorated in delicate tints, 
whilst sun-lights have been constructed along 
the nave ceiling, which the church will be 
entirely lighted, without the aid of standards or 
brackets. A prominert feature in the structural 
alterations of the interior consists of the new 
organ-chamber which is now being made ready 
in the recessed on the north side of the 
church, called St. Stephen’s Chapel. In front of 
the chapel or recess a very elaborate screen has 
been erected, in Caen stone, with shafts and 
capitals in Irish green and Devonshire marble. 
The organ iteelf is being very considerably 
enlarged by Messrs. Gray & Davison, the case 
being likewise extended, the front of which, 
when completed, will be 37 ft. in width. The 
cost of the enlargement of the organ, and the 
works in immediate connexion with it, will be 
about 1,000/. The floor of the church, from the 
west end, and along the entire length of the 
nave and aisles, has been considerably lowered, 
admitting of the chancel being extended 
westward to the extent of about 28 ft., and 
approached from the nave by a flight of four 
8 The floor of the nave and aisles is laid 


el 
oe. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF FOWLS. 
In France the practice of rearing and fatten- 
ing fowls has recently taken,—to England’s 
loss, let it be said, as recent statistics only too 


plainly show,— Indeed, 
within a few like so many other 
branches of industry, the rearing of fowls has 
become a mec question; and not alone 


’ 

Palais de l’Industrie, Paris, may 
as the means _— the appa- 

process is carried out; an 
which may be looked upon as the 
artificial mother of the little chickens. The 
first operation consists in the examination of 
the eggs against the light, by which means the 
good and bad eggs are easily distinguished. 
The good are then placed in a box, the 
incubator, w they are kept at a tempera- 
ture of about 40° centigrade (about 104° Fabhr. ), 
by means of a reservoir of water heated to 130° 
or 140°, which surrounds the interior wherein 
are deposited the eggs, and the temperature of 
which is preserved partly by means of isolating 
wrappers, and by the partial renewal of the 
water covery twelve hours. Each day the eggs 
are taken out for about twenty minutes to 
cool, and to change their position. On the 
twenty-first day the chickens are hatched. So 
far the process no distinct novelty, for 
artificial incubation has been known for cen- 
turies. But the continuation of the process 
presents some interest from its scientific and 
yet natural character. The chickens hatched 
are placed on hay in another apparatus, kept 
at a suitable tem ure. This apparatus 
(termed the hydro-mére) replaces the mother 
and her fostering wing. Here the chicks are 
left for two days without any food. When the 
moment has arrived for the first meal, a few 
breadcrumbs are scattered among the chicks, 
which commence to learn how to feed themselves, 
—a lesson which no animal finds it difficult to 
acquire; a touching care on the part of the 
stronger chickens for their weaker brethren is a 
fact which at this stage of their existence is 
almost invariably noticed. After this, the food 
becomes more complicated,—yolk of egg is 
mixed with the crambs, boiled rice, millet, and 
barley-meal mash. During the first three or 
four days no water is given them; sand is finally 
strewed on the ground. Chickens created in 
this manner and on this regimen become fowls, 
with no difference from those reared in the 
ordinary manner, as may be easily seen in the 
annexes of the Palais de l’Industrie. Once 
strong, the little chickens are allowed ro ran about 
the yard until the fatal moment when their owner 
places them again under the influence of 
machinery to fatten them. 

So far, as we have already remarked, the 
system of artificial incubation alone differs from 
that which has long been known, in the superior 
simplicity and scientific character it possesses ; 
but the mechanical fowl-fattener, the invention 
of M. Odile Martin, is a novelty which we 
believe has only been in existence a few years, 
and for which, if we mistake not, the worthy 
inventor recei at the London Agricultural 


species of cellular 
fastened by the foot to a fixed spot, receives 
times a day, morning, noon, and 








milk are sufficient to fatten a fowl in twenty 
days, or a duck in a fortnight. 
impression to any one who has not seen 
the simplicity and the ease of such an apparatus, 
and, indeed, — poss first sight of the 
operation, may be probably indignation, for the 
comic and the humane side of the question may 
be dismissed. It does certainly seem somewhat 
arbitrary that man should impose on a living 
being the obligation of becoming eatable, and 
with this view deprive the poor beast of the 
pleasures of existence ; the good-hearted house- 
wife may be indeed indignant, who is accus- 
tomed to feed,—and what tier feature is 
there than such ?—her fowls and their chicks. 
It certainly seems cruel to deprive the good hen 
of the right of looking after her brood ; and in 
her place hatching her young ones in a box, 
supplied with a thermometer, and eventually 
fattening them by mechanism in all the misery of 
the cellularsystem. Such are the first impressions 
of most spectators, to all which the worthy 
inventor quietly and practically opposes several 
excellent arguments. Every one who knows the 
t of fowls is thoroughly aware of the 
fact that fowls never fatten when allowed to 
eat of their own choice. All the fat fowls sold 
have been fattened artificially, too often by cruel 
means; while by this system, granting for 
argument’s sake any cruelty, it is but for a 
few days at the utmost. It is not to make the 
fowl into a mass of fat; but to render its flesh 
tender and full of flavour by getting rid of all 
the fibres of which it is composed. To obtain 
this result repose is aosolutely necessary ; the 
avoiding of the continual exercise which forti- 
fies the muscles. Once this necessity is admitted 
and proved, the cellular system is the best means 
to attain the end desired, and the objector will 
soon find the new method admirable, the more 
so as the fowls thrive under it. The machines 
are being rapidly introduced throughout France, 
and the inventor is daily occupied in reducing 
their cost. As it is, an excellent apparatus for 
the incubation and rearing of a very large 
number of fowls, the hatching of a hundred 
eggs and the fattening of an unlimited number 
of fowls, can be purchased for a sum between 
101. and 122. As a last proof of the efficacy of 
the system, it may be mentioned that the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
has fully approved of M. Odile Martin's system. 
When we read of the enormous sums that 
England yearly expends in imported eggs and 
poultry, it behoves our farmers to bethink them 
of this excellent means of arresting so large an 
encroachment on @ once flourishing trade. If 
we have devoted a rather share of the 
space at our disposal to the description of this 
apparatus, it has been with the intention of 
showing something of the reason why our 
foreign neighbours are superseding us in agri- 
cultural and farming industries, in which at one 
period we stood foremost. Intelligence and the 
due application of science to industry are doing 
great things, and will do greater. 








PUTNEY BAPTIST CHAPEL 
COMPETITION. 


THIRTY-THREE designs were submitted for the 
above chapel, and the committee have selected 
for the first premium the design by Mr. John John- 
son, 9, Queen Victoria-street, Mansion House ; 
giving the second premium to the design by 
Messrs. Bromilow & Cheers, Liverpool; and the 
third premium to the design by Mr. Jas. Hicks, 
Bristol. The selected design is of Italian 
character, to be executed in white brick, with 
yo dressings, and the approximate cost is 








Breach of Building Bye-Laws.— William 
Haunt, of Old Windsor, builder, was summoned at 
the Berks Petty Sessions for having commenced 
to erect a building without having given notice to 
Mr. the surveyor to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority for the Windsor Union. Mr. Byrne 
stated that the defendant had commenced to 


not given notice, but did 
e was fined 11. and 
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MUSEUM AND LIBRARY BUILDINGS, SUNDERLAND.—Plans. 











SUNDERLAND MUSEUM AND FREE 
LIBRARY. 


carried round the museum on a level with the 


|rooms on the first story of the adjoining por- 
| tions of the buildings. 


To the right of thé 


TuEsE buildings, of which we give a view and | entrance-hall is the library, 65 ft. by 35 ft., 
plans herewith, were formally opened by the/ with rooms for the librarian and for ladies. A 


Mayor (Mr. 8. 8. Robson), on the 6th inst. special feature in the lib 
The foundation-stone of the building was laid | 
by the ex-Mayor (Ald. Storey) in the presence | 
of General Grant, in September, 1877. The 
buildings are situate at the north-west corner | 
of Sunderland Park, and facing the Borough- | 


road. The style is Classic, and the elevation to 
Borough-road is nearly 200 ft. long, the central 
feature being a dome, beneath which is the 
entrance-hall, 48 ft. long by 25 ft. wide. The 
walls of this hall are adorned by a bust, on a 
pedestal, of the late Mr. William Pile, ship- 
builder ; a bust of Robert Stephenson, presented 
by Mr. McQueen; and figures representing 
Aristides the Just, Victory, Peace, and Ceres. 
On the ground-foor, to the left of the entrance- 
hall, is the Museum, 75 ft. long by 35 ft. wide, 
with a curator’s room, 20 ft. by 15 ft., adjoining. 
A gallery, accessible by a circular staircase, is 





is the system of 
indicating the issuing of books, invented, we are 
told, by Mr, Elliot, of Wolverhampton, and which 
is being introduced into most of the free libra- 
ries in the kingdom. On each side of the 
librarian’s desk is a long case with small glass 
shelves, each numbered in its alphabetical 
class, and when a book is taken out, the 
borrower's ticket is placed in the shelf corre- 
sponding in number and class to the book, which 
is an indication that that particular book is out. 
The method is very simple, and will save 

trouble, both to the librarian and the borrowers, 
and the arrangement of the books on the shelves 
need not therefore be interfered with by the 
borrowers. The shelves are adorned with busts 
of Socrates, Scott, Milton, Havelock, Bewick, 
Chaucer, and James Watt. The first floor is 
reached by a stone staircase, and on this floor 


were, 

Rankin, for the joiner-work; Messrs. Rale, 

Brothers, ; Mr. J. B. Wilkinson, 
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ps gs 5 Seaton oe em & Moncar, of 
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DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S MONUMENT.——Plan. 








THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S 
MONUMENT, GENEVA. 
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Melancthon is represented in a stand- 
ing position, armour he wears shows that 
he is not only #disciple, but a n of the 
new This statue is due to M. Thomas. 
Duke Augustus, the learned (sculptured 4 
M. Aimé Millet), represents seventeen 
A man of peace, he contributed 








LOFTUS.-IN-CLEVELAND. 


Tux new Town-hail here, erected by the Ear] 
of Zetland, has just been opened. It is a stone 
building of late Gothic character, of two stories, 
having on the ground-floor police-court, local 
board-room, clerk’s office, retiring-room, &c. 
The upper-floor is devoted to the public-hall, 
newsroom, office, and ante-room. There is a 
tower containing a clock and bells, which latter 
have been furnished by subscription by the 
tenants on the estate, in memory of the late 
Lord Zetland. The cost, 5,0001., is considered 
small for the building, and is partly explained by 


ting the fact that the stone has all been supplied from 


local quarries belonging to Lord Zetland. 

The architect is Mr. E. R. Robson, of London. 
The contractor was Mr. Dickinson, and the clerk 
of works Mr. James Patterson. 











A Granite Monolith—aA drinking foun. 
tain, erected at Wood-green as a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Smithies, was publicly opened on 
the 25th inst. by the Baroness Burdett-Conitts. 
The memorial is an obelisk of gray Cornish 
granite, of which the is 32 ft. above the 
ground, the shaft being ed of a single block 
of granite, 21 ft. high, said to be, next to Cleo- 
patra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment, 
the largest monolith in London. The cost of 
the structure is about 8001. The monolith was 
supplied from the ies of Messrs. John 
Freeman & Sons, tae, and erected by 
Messrs. W. & J. R. Freeman. 
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THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICK’S MONUMENT.——Plan. 








THE DUKE OF BRUNSWICE’S 
MONUMENT, GENEVA. 

Tue Duke of Brunswick, whom all London 
and Paris knew, died, it will be remembered, at 
Geneva, where he had taken refuge at the time of 
the Commune, leaving the whole of his immense 
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Melancthon and Luther is represented in a stand- 
ing position, and the armour he wears shows that 
he is not only a disciple, but a eo 
new doctrine. This statue is due to M. Thomas. 
Duke A the learned (sculptured 

M. Aimé ae P 
century. man peace, 
largely to the development of the German 
universities, and it is to him the literary world 
owes that celebrated and precious collection 
known as the Wolffenbuttel library. bpp last 


wick, A magnificent grille, in forged 
remarkable workmanship, by M. Morean, Paris, 
encloses the monument, round which 


i 





life, and in gathering them around him he 
proved his modesty; for certainly it is 
presence, and not his, which gives to the edifice 
its real signification; it is not the tomb of a 





LOFTUS.-IN-CLEVELAND. 


Tux new Town-hall here, erected by the Ear! 
of Zetland, has just been opened. It is a stone 
building of late Gothic character, of two stories, 
having on the ground-floor police-court, local 
board-room, clerk’s office, retiring-room, &c. 
The upper-floor is devoted to the public-hall, 
newsroom, office, and ante-room. There is a 
tower containing a clock and bells, which latter 
have been furnished by subscription by the 
tenants on the estate, in memory of the late 
Lord Zetland. The cost, 5,0001., is considered 
small for the building, and is ly explained by 
the fact that the stone has all been supplied from 
local quarries belonging to Lord Zetland. 

The architect is Mr. E. R. Robson, of London. 
The contractor was Mr. Dickinson, and the clerk 
of works Mr. James Patterson. 











A Granite Monolith—<A drinking foun- 
tain, erected at Wood-green as a memorial to 
the late Mrs. Smithies, was publicly opened on 
the 25th inst. by the Baroness Burdett-Contts. 
The memorial is an obelisk of gray Cornish 
granite, of which the is 32 ft. above the 
ground, the shaft being of a single block 
of granite, 21 ft. high, said to be, next to Cleo- 
patra’s Needle on the Thames Embankment, 
the largest monolith in London. The cost of 
the structure is about 8001. The monolith was 
supplied from the _ ng of Messrs. John 
Freeman & Sons, and erected by 
Mesars. W. & J. RB. Freeman. 
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THE LAW OF FIXTURES.* 


WHATEVER is affixed to the soil becomes, in 
contemplation of law, a part of it, and is con- 
sequently subjected to the same rights of 
property as the soil itself,—quicquid fizatur solo, 
solo cedit. 

This fandamental principle of the law of 
fixtures is sufficiently well established; the 
difficulty is to determine what is meant by it: 
in other words, to say with precision what con- 
stitutes annexation sufficient for this purpose. 
There can be no doubt that this ancient maxim, 
whatever may be its present value as a guiding 
principle, was originally applied in all its strict- 
ness. It is, in fact, a relic of that ancient feudal 
principle which rendered every other descrip- 
tion of property subservient to the interests of 
the owner of the realty. 

In this, however, as in other branches of the 
law, the necessities of society, and the quicken- 
ing influences of trade and commerce, have 
compelled the courts gradually to relax the 
strictness of the old rule. Accordingly, we find 
that the earliest exceptions to the ancient prin- 
eiple were made by the judges in favour of 
trade, and in relation to those articles neces- 
sarily affixed to the freehold for the purposes of 
trade and manufacture. 

As the commercial classes increased in wealth 
and power, personal property, or that descrip- 
tion of articles called “movables,” became of 
increased value and importance, and exercised 
a commensurate influence upon the law, and the 
imadequacy of the old rule to meet the require- 
ments of society was next acknowledged by 
excepting such articles from its operation as had 
been annexed to the freehold for ornament or 
for domestic use. 

Notwithstanding, however, the rapid increase 
in the value of personal property, and the cor- 
responding necessity for some modification of 
the ancient feudal principles, it was not until 
the time of Queen Anne that the courts assumed 
any extensive powers in restraining the domi- 
nant influence of the realty. And the law of 
fixtures, so far as the decisions of the judges 
have created it, consists at the present time 
almost entirely of those exceptions and qualifi- 
eations which have, from time to time, been 
engrafted upon the ancient maxim which 
allowed the property in a movable to be changed 
by annexation to the soil. It is proposed in the 
following paper to indicate such an arrangement 
of this difficult subject as will, at any rate, 
render it more easy of comprehension, 


Meaning of the Term “ Fiatures.” 


The term “fixtures” has been used by the 
courts as applicable both to chattels annexed to 
the freehold, and thus becoming irremovable 
against the will of the owner of the freehold, as 
also to chattels annexed to the freehold, but, 
nevertheless, removable at the will of the party 
annexing the same. This use of the term, in its 
double and general sense, is approved by Chief 
Baron Kelly, in his judgment in Climie v. Wood.t 
The term “ fixtures” is an ambiguous one. 
It has been defined to be such an annexation as 
can be removed from land by the party annex- 
ing it adversely to the owner, but, in its more 
general sense, it means auy annexation or addi- 
tion which has been affixed to or planted in the 
soil of the land. 

The term “fixtures” may, therefore, with 
authority, be taken to include all those articles 
which are actually or constructively annexed to 
the freehold. It is proposed to retain the word 
in the generic sense thus indicated, and to dis- 
tinguish merely temporary annexations from 
such articles as have become by permanent 
annexation a part of the freehold, by classing 
them respectively as “movable” and “irre. 
movable” fixtures. 


On Annexation, 


Annexation to the soil, either actual or con- 
structive, being therefore in all cases 
to constitute a fixture, it will be important to 
define the degree of annexation necessary in law 
for this purpose, or rather to define the meaning 
applied to the word “ annexation” by the more 
recent judicial authorities, in which sense it is 
intended to be used in this paper. 

An article is considered to be actually annexed 
to the freehold when it is united thereto by 





* From a paper by Mr. J. Smalman Smith, barrister-at. 


— read at the 7 —e vee of the. Institution 

urveyors, on Monday, Novem presiden 

(Mr. W. Sturge) in the chair. ‘ 
t Climie o, Wood, 3L. R., Ex., 260, 









means of bolts, screws, nails, &c., or when by 
any other and artificial means it becomes 
actually incorporated with the freehold. _ 

An article is considered to be constructively 
annexed to the freehold when, although not 
actually —- it forms a and in- 
tegral portion of “or belongs 
already a fixture, but is in itself separate or 
capable of easy separation.* 

It will be found, with regard to that descrip- 
tion of annexation termed constructive, that it 
is possible for a chattel to become a fixture, not 
only where there is no actual affixture to the 
freehold, but where the chattel is separate and 
removed from tke freehold, and where, never- 


: 
i 


theless, for certain pur 


doors, windows, locks, keys, 
house may be distinct and separate things, and 
yet they are considered constructively annexed 
to the freehold, and therefore a part of it. And 
so of any other matter that forms an integral 
and essential portion of or belongs to “ a fixture,” 
although it may be distinct from it. 

By the grant of a mill the mill-stone will 
pass, albeit at the time of the grant it be actually 
severed from the mill¢ So with regard to 
machinery. If the corpus of the machinery is 
a fixture, all that belongs to that machinery, 
though more or less capable of being used in a 
detached state from it, follows the same prin- 
ciple, and remains attached to the freehold.f 


The Intention of Annexation. 


This question will be found, more especially 
in the later authorities, to depend upon those 
circumstances attendant upon the annexation 
which serve to indicate intention of the 
party annexing the chattel to the freehold. 
The operation of the ancient principle is, in 
modern law, sabordinate to the consideration of 
the intention with which a man must be pre- 
sumed to bave annexed an article to the free- 
hold, and the mere circumstance of annexation 
is not in itself sufficient to determine the ques- 
tion whether that intention is or is not for per- 
manent benefit of the freehold perpetui usus 
causa, 

There is abundant authority for the principle 
to which it is now sought to refer all questions 
concerning annexation to the soil. The great 
difficulty lies in defining the circumstances from 
which the law may presume an intention to 
permanently benefit the freehold. These being 
ascertained, the intention of the party annexing 
an article to the soil, by so doing to permanent] 
benefit the freehold, will be a question of 
evidence. 

If the evidence of the circumstances attendant 
upon annexation be strong enough to raise the 
legal presumption of an intention to permanently 
benefit the freehold, the “ fixture” will be “ irre- 
movable” by the annexing the same 
the will of the owner of the freehold. 
If, on the other hand, no such intention can be 
presumed in law from the circumstances, the 
fixture will be “movable” at the will of the 
party annexing the same. 

It is difficult to reconcile some of the earlier 
cases with the principles which now obtain ; but 
this is of little importance, and it is not proposed 
to gece gw cases at any greater length 
than may ound necessary for the purpose 
of illustrating modern law. . 


Nature of a Property in Fiztures. 


A right of property in a “ movable fixture” 
is of a composite character, being neither ex- 
clusively a chattel interest nor an interest in 
the realty, properly so called, bat partaking of 
the character of both, and possessing incidents 
peculiar to itself. The term fixtures has been 
already defined, and may be taken to include 
all those articles which are either actually or 
constructively annexed to the freehold. 

The right to sever and remove a fixture relates, 
therefore, to the realty, so long as the fixtare 
exercise of the right of severance, the fixture at 
once assumes the character of a chattel, and 
becomes subject to the law of personal pro. 
perty. A transfer of aninterest in land,—for 
example, the mortgage of a term by a tenant 
for years,—will pass the ‘“‘ movable fixtures” 
without their being expressly included in the 
mortgage. But, on the other hand, it is com- 
petent to the tenant to transfer his right of 


and in a limited 
sense, such chattel is to be considered as 
annexed to the freehold; as, for example, the 
and rings of a 











remains annexed to the freehold; but, upon the |i 


The right of severance and removal of annexa- 
tions to the soil by the tenant of a particular 
estate has,in modern law, developed into a right 
of considerable value and importance. 

It must be remembered that the situation 


covenants that relate thereto. 
tion 


to each other in the relation of landlord and 
tenant, is one in the least degree favourable to 
an intention to permanently benefit the free- 
hold; in fact, an intention to permanently 
benefit the freehold, on the part of a tenant 
annexing articles to the soil, can never be 
presumed solely from the relation of the parties 


as landlord and tenant. 
It will depend in a great degree upon a con- 
sideration of “ the mode and of annexa- 


tion,” “ the nature and character of the fixture, 
and the use for which it is intended,” to deter- 
mine whether a fixture is “‘ movable” or “ irre- 
movable ;” in other words, these two latter 
incidents now become the most important 
indicia of the intention. 

If the article is so firmly annexed to the free- 
hold or incorporated therewith that it cannot be 
removed without permanent injury to the free- 
hold, the tenant will not be allowed to remove 
it. It is a proper question for a jury to deter- 
mine whether the removal of a fixture would 
cause substential injury to the freehold, and 
such a direction on the part of the judge is a 
test of the mode and extent of annexa- 
A windmill, built of wood and resting 
on a brick foundation, by ite own weight alone 
was held to be a chattel and a “ movabie fix- 
ture” between heir and executor. A barn 
constructed of wood on staddels of 
stone, built into a brick f » may be re- 
moved by a tenant, but the foundation must 
remain. This latter case was decided on the 
ground that the barn was not fixed, and that a 
wooden barn so constructed was not annexed to 


which had been tenant for 
years and brought from a distance by him 
erected on a brick 1 ft. 3 in. deep; 


in front. This was the 
dwelling-house by cantilevers, let 9 in. into 
the wall, which supported the rafters 





* Ex parte Astbury, 4 L. R., Ch. app. 
+ Sheppard's Touchstone, 19. pare 
+ Fisher v, Dixon, 12 Ci. & Fin., 330, 
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out of the library. The Court held that the 
had become of the freehold, 


assignees. Chief Justice Dallas appears to have 
decided this case on the ground that there ma: 
be a “sort of or annexation which, th 

the building or annexed may have been 
merely for ornament, will yet make the re- 
moval of it waste.” 

In Jenking v. ing,* built in a 
garden and of wooden frames, fixed 
with mortar to a foundation of brickwork, were 
held to be “irremovable fixtures”; the boiler 
built into the floor of the groenhouse was also 
held to be an “irremovable fixture,” but the 
pipes belonging to the heating apparatus and 
connected with the boiler by screws were held 
to be “movable fixtures.” Vice-Chancellor 
Wood, in this case, after i the 
position of a tenant from that of an incumbent, 
as in Martin v. Roe,t goes on to say :— There 
is nothing to ish this case from Buckland 
v. Butterfield.” 

It may be taken as the result of the autho- 
rities that a fixture, in order to be “ movable,” 
must be of a chattel nature and character before 
it was annexed, or, at the least, must partake of 
a character independent of the soil. In the 
relation of landlord and tenant, but in that relation 
alone, the rule of law was relaxed for the encou- 
ragement of trade, it being very early perceived 
that it would beinjurious to trade if a tenant were 
told that he must continue to conduct his trade 
with property which need not be fixed in any 
way to the soil, or he would at once be held to 
have made a mt of it to his landlord. In 
the time of Lord Holt,t such fixtures were 
movable by a tenant, and a series of subsequent 
authorities have established this general prin- 
ciple with respect to trade fixtures. 

Lord Ellenborough, in the case of Elwes v. 
Mawe,§ also recognises the authority of the 
decisions in which fixtures, set up for purposes 
not wholly but in part connected with trade, 
have been held to be “ movable fixtures.” 

When a tenant is a nurseryman, and makes it 
his trade, he may remove trees. || 


Time for Removal of Fixtures. 


The right of a tenant to sever and remove 
fixtures does not for certain purposes affect the 
character of the fixture as a part of the soil to 
which it is annexed. By the exercise of the 
right of severance the fixture becomes a chattel, 
and subject tothe incidents of a chattel. Never- 
theless, until that right is exercised, the general 
rule of law still obtains, that when a tenant 
annexes articles to the demised premises during 
the term, such annexations or “ fixtures” be- 
come part of the freehold.t The tenant is, 
moreover, liable to be divested of his right, 
should he not exercise it within certain pre- 
scribed limivs ; in such case the property in the 
fixture will pass to the owner of the soil to 
which it is annexed. 

Lord Justice James, in ex parte Daglish,{ has 
thus stated the law on the subject :—‘“In the 
case of a freehold, the freeholder has exactly 
the same interest in attached to the 
freehold as he has to 
themselves, which make up the 
freehold. But that is not case 
to a tenant who has a limited i 
not signify what that limited interest is,—in 
the soil and the buildings, and has 
an absolute interest, a complete and unqualified 
property (unqualified except as to this, that he 
must remove it before the 
the fixtures as distinct from in 
land. This interest is a thing w 
part with, a thi 
and a thing which is liable to execution as 
against him, just as much as the chairs and 
tables in his house.” 


In the absence of 











of the section, indicate 
i Great Britain represented 
a considerable degree 
exhibits to be seen. 
bits come view immediately on 
ding from the western tower. 
plaints, however, as to the ob- 
of the “ trophies” erected 
Some of these erections seem to 
imensions, and, as a rule, they 
with sufficient beauty of 
for their interference 
lation of the visitors to the 
tal display of furniture is dis- 
, and in the British court, 
largest number of exhibits, 
are scarcely represented. 
is, however, we may mention 

furniture in oak shown by 
mith & Co., of Bond-street ; 
some attractive speei- 
carpets, Great Britain 
iety from Kidderminster, 
and Darham, and they come in very 
for covering plain partitions or hiding 
corrugated iron walls. Some few samples 
t colours have been placed in the col- 
th designe of flowers in bright 
@ white ground, but better things 
preponderate. Messrs. Thomas Tapling & 
tenancy takes any fresh interest in the pre- are among the exhibitors in this de- 
mises, he should take care to ager cay oe partment. The electrotypes representing the 
his right to remove those fixtures which had, royal plate at Windsor attract a great deal of 
under the old tenancy, a right to sever andj attention. The collection has been lent by the 
remove, otherwise the tenant may lose his pro-| permission of her Majesty the Queen, and for- 
perty in them altogether; and it may be gene-| warded under the direction of the authorities at 
rally stated that the right of a tenant to remove/ the South Kensington Museum. Among the 
fixtures may be divested by any new agreement | mechanical exhibits are some vices and smiths’ 
for the use and employment of the land in which | tools shown by Messrs. Peter Wright & Sons, of 
there is no mention of the fixtures. Suppose a| Dudley. “ Wright's anvils” are, with the excep- 
tenant from year to year, or without any express | tion of the foot, forged in one solid piece,—bick, 
covenant to repair, erects structures or improve- | face, and end, in fact, all forming one homo- 
ments, and subsequently takes a lease of the| geneous piece of metal. This firm’s parallel- 
same premises, with a general covenant to/ motion vice possesses some advantages. Messrs. 
i John Rabone & Sons, of the Hockley Abbey 
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continues to the premises 
still to consider himself as tenant. 
Covenants and Agreements relating to Fiatures. 
The right of a tenant to sever and remove 
“ movable fixtures” is frequently governed by 
express covenants.§ When this is the case, 
the rights of the parties will, of course, depend 
upon the legal construction of such covenants. 
A general covenant to repair extends not only 
to buildings, but to fixtures, and a tenant is 
precluded by such a covenant from removing 
fixtures. || A tenant may also deprive himself 
of his right to remove fixtures by undertaking 
to repair, and yield up in good repair, improve- 
ments and fixtures. 

If a tenant on the determination of his 
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repair, the lessee would be restrained from re- 
moving those fixtures at the determination of 
the tenancy so created, although he might have 
removed them previously to the commencement 
of his lease.J 
Where the outgoing tenant stipulates with 
the incoming tenant for a of the 
fixtures at a valuation, the landlord should, in 
all’ cases, be made a party to such an agree- 
ment; otherwise, if the fixtures are allowed to 
remain until the incoming tenant has taken 
ion, the landlord may dispute the right 
of purchase and sale, and claim the fixtures on 
the ground that the outgoing tenant has divested 
himself of the right to remove the fixtures by 
neglecting to exercise his right daring the 
term. 
A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. R. O. 
Driver, and seconded by Mr. T. Huskinson, was 
unanimously passed to Mr. Smalman Smith for 


carpenters’ rules, in boxwood and metal, divided 
according to the requirements of different 
trades. It seems that most of the ordinary 
wooden rules have to go through from forty 
to fifty machines before they are completed, 
and the more complex rules undergo sometimes 
as many as a hundred different mechanical 

ions from the commencement to the final 
stage of the manufacture. 

In the New South Wales Court, there is a 
display of art-objects in terra-cotta. The ex- 
hibitors, Messrs. Thorpe & Davis, have been 
less than a year in the colony, but, having 
found a suitable clay within a few miles of 
Sydney, they commenced operations at once. 
This branch of industrial art appears likely to 
thrive in Australia. 

France makes a good show of works illus- 
potter. A large collection 
of articles, which are the products of the Faien- 
cerie de Gien, reveals the advances which France 








very recent period. The 
Gien was established on the banks 

the buildings of an old convent 
Tue Sydney International Exhibition was |i the early part of its career, as 


on the 17th of September, as already | we learn from a Parisian journal, made only fine 
is i first undertaking composition analogous to the 


THE SYDNEY INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION, 


of the kind that has ever been attempted in| English faience known as opaque porcelain. 
with Exhibitions in | “The old ucts of Gien” (says the Parisian 
the European and American capitals, it is, of | journalist) “were famous for their whiteness ; 


from possessing the solidity 
of the paste and the fixity of the enamel which 
have since been obtained, and which now render 
faience of the same manufactory equal to 
porcelain for domestic uses. The prodacts of 
Faincerie de Gien comprise two distinct 
of very different value. The most 
ancient and the most important from a com- 


# 


Dublin, Limerick, Cork, Hull, Leeds, Birming-| mercial point of view is the manufacture of 
ham, London, Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, for household uses,—white, printed, or 
Newcastle, and Nottingham, which are in-/| with patterns,—broadly painted with a 





brush or by hand. It was only in 1856 that the 
Faiencerie de Gien began to apply its excellent 
material 6 ae tee by making some 
table services in imitation of old Ronen 
faience. The success was so great that the 
directors of the company, determined to carry 


been illustrated 
(Mr. James 
5 tod > Ahemaregedb rene 

on pp, 1302, 1305, of last year’s volume, 


and started the vogue which is likely to 
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last for any length of time.” In addition to 
what is mentioned above respecting the articles 
manufactured by the company, they have been 
equally successful “in imitating the ancient 
faiences of Persia, China, and Japan, cloisonné 
enamels, craquele ware, turquoise, gold enamel 
on the Sevres blue ground, and especially paint- 
ing in Barbotine on the unprepared faience. 
In the way of decorative faience, the kind called 
Barbotine is considered to be particularly 
effective. “The method permits of the painting 
of a complete picture on the clay, just as it 
would be painted on canvas, in large and bold 
strokes, and with # gradation and softness of 
colour which has hitherto been unknown.” 
Several exhibits of this Barbotine faience can 
be seen in the collection at the Exhibition. 
There are many other exhibits of interest, re- 
presenting the different kinds of manufacture 
referred to, and among them are some speci- 
mens of Emaux Tures, or Turkish enamelled 
work, in vases and other things which have a 
very handsome appearance. But the real busi- 
ness of the Faiencerie de Gien lies in the manu- 
facture of common china articles of all descrip- 
tions, and in these tradespeople and others will 
be chiefly interested. To give an idea of what 
the pottery works at Gien are capable of pro- 
ducing, the manufactory is said to turn out 
every day more than 25,000 kilogrammes, or 
25 tons of faience, and to take one article alone, 
the ordinary plate, the daily production is repre- 
sented at 50,000. A very large proportion of 
this quantity is, of course, exported, and the 
company hope to extend their export trade to 
Australia. Another firm of exhibitors of faience 
is that of Bolvet & Co., Faienceries de. Creil et 
de Montereau, whose collection will be found to 
contain some rich exhibits in china for orna- 
ment or for domestic use. 

On the main floor in the American court 
there are several minor exhibits worth seeing. 
Carpenters will take an interest in the planes of 
the Stanley Rule and Level Company, New 
Britain, which have no wood about them. The 
steel plate at the bottom can be bent up or 
down, or kept flat by means of screws, accord- 
ing to the nature of the work in hand. There 
is a screw-driver fitting deeply into the handle, 
and having a cross-piece inserted throngh the 
wood to prevent the blade from turning or 
becoming loose. The locks of the Russell & 
Erwin Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
are spoken of as marvels of simplicity, though 
many of them are without keys, and are opened 
and closed on the inside by turning round a little 
nob, For defending the spring catch of an 
ordinary door from the heavy jar it sometimes 
gets when the door is banged-to, a contrivance 
has been patented in the form of a second catch, 
which takes the blow and draws the other catch 
in out of danger. There are locks to do away 
with the trouble of pushing up bolts above and 
pushing down bolts below on big doors, the 
work being all done from the centre handle. 
Such contrivances are, however, in use in 
England. Amongst the hinges are some bronze 
castings, ey bea it is desired to hide the 
screws, the plate is in two parts, u and 
under. For the Yale lock, which aye oe 
used in America for gaols and for post-office 
private-boxes, the key is a narrow blade, notched 
along the edge, and the only part of the lock 


“per is the slit for receiving it. 
ylon sends to the exhibition an interesting 
collection of native carvings. 


We hope to say more of the contents of the 
Exhibition. 





Profits of Tree-Planting.—It has been 
calculated that the tree thinniegs of an acre of 
land worth only from 5s. to 10s. per acre, but 
planted with a mixture of larch, beech, pine, 
hazel, birch, and oak,—the latter with a view to 
the growth of navy timber or trees of large size 
for building and other purposes,—will, at the 
end of from ten to fifteen years, according to 
local circumstances, repay the average expenses 
of planting, rent, and management during that 
period, together with compound interest at five 
per cent.; and the profits of future falls may be 
estimated as follows :—In 13 years, or at 23 
years’ growth, 241. 10s. per acre; in 13 years 
more, or at 36 years’ growth, 391. per acre. 
After that period a triennal profit of about 121. 
per acre, until the oak is fit for navy or other 
purposes, for which timber of first-class quality 
ne caer yg vee g . a clearance may be 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOOIATION. 

THE ing meeting of this Association for 
Session 1879.80 was held on Friday, the 21st 
inst., Mr. 8. Flint Olarkson, president, in the 
chair. Several new members having been 
nominated, the meeting proceeded to con- 
sideration of the annual report, which detailed 
the work of the past session, and showed that 
in number of members, in work done and doing, 
and in financial position, the Association is in a 
vigorous condition. The rumber of members is 
812, showing an increase of forty-four during 
the year. The committee express their satis- 
faction with the attendance in the various 
classes during the session, and congratulate 
the members upon the quantity and improved 
quality of work submitted. These classes, con- 
stituting as they do an important means of 
obtaining a theoretical knowledge of the 
various branches of architecture, ought to 
be well supported, and advantage taken of 
the many opportunities they offer. The re- 
port directs attention to the amount of good 
which may be done by means of the prize fund, 
in stimulating the younger members to enter 
the several competitions open to them; and, 
in order to further increase the interest, the 
committee announce that they have decided to 
offer a silver medal as the principal prize.* 
Donations to the prize fund will be acceptable. 
A satisfactory event in the history of the past 
session was that, at the instance of the then 
president, Mr. H. L. Florence, the members of 
the Association subscribed 1201. to the funds of 
the Architects’ Benevolent Institution. In con- 
sequence of the alterations which have been made 
in the premises at Conduit-street, the committee 
have found it desirable to take upon lease the 
whole of the second-floor. The new com- 
mittee-room, which will also be used for the 
meetings of several classes, is much larger, 
and will be found more suitable than the old 
room. The position of the library has also been 
changed. 

The balance-sheet submitted by the treasurer 
(Mr. J. Douglass Mathews), and signed by the 
auditors (Messrs. Thomas E. Mundy and William 


year (including 551. 4s. 2d. remaining in hand 
at the date of the last balance-sheet) amounted 
to 5301. This total includes 3641. 5s. 6d. 
received for members’ subscriptions, and 
591. 17s. entrance-fees. The total expenditure 
amounted to 4051. 2s, 4d., leaving a balance of 
1241. 17s. 8d. in hand. 

The report and balance-sheet were unani- 
mously adopted, and a vote of thanks was given 
to the anditors.' 

The report of the Library Sub-Committee, 
presented by Mr. R. E. Pownall, showed that 
the number of books renewed or exchanged 
during the session was 1,491, the number of 
individual borrowers being about 130. The 
Committee of the Association had made a grant 
of 201. to the library fund, and 261. was ex- 
pended in the purchase and binding of books. 
This report was adopted, on the motion of Mr. 
Pownall, seconded by Mr. Hampden W. Pratt. 

The reports from the various classes were 
next submitted. That from the Class of Design 
showed that at the first meeting of the class 
thirty members attended and twenty-three 
designs were submitted. The total number of 
designs sent in during the year was 120, the 
ave at each meeting being fifteen. Mr. 
Aston Webb, hon. seo. to the Visitors of the 
Elementary Class of Design, reported that the 
class had held eight meetings, the average 
attendance of members being twenty-one. The 
largest number of sketches submitted on any 
one evening was twenty-three. Although the 
work of the class was hardly up to the standard 
of previous sessions, the Visitors had pleasure 
in noticing that the younger members of the 
Association, for whom the class was especially 
intended, had largely availed themselves of its 
advantages. The report of the Class for the 
Study of Colowr Decoration was of a satisfactory 
character, eighteen members having taken part 
in its work as against eleven in the previous 
session, the number of sketches submitted being 
fifty-five as against twenty-seven. The report 
of the Class for the Study of Architectural Science 

was not so satisfactory. Fourteen members 
of the Association joined the class, the ay 
attendance at each meeting being eight. Ki 
papers were submitted for reading and discus- 





* The “ Association Medal” (to which the sum of 
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welve. 

The whole of the foregoing were unani- 
mously adopted, as was also the report of the 
tenth annual excursion, some notes of which: 
ap in the Builder at the time.* 

. J. 8. Quilter made a statement with re- 
ference to the work on Charente which is to be 
published as a memorial to the late Mr. Edmund 
Sharpe. The work is, he said, making good pro. 


gress, many of the plates being ready. The 
letterpress is in the fiends of tr Poacobs, 

The President then proceeded to deliver his 
inaugural address, which we print on another 


Pei. H. L. Florence, past-president, said that 
in following Mr. Clarkson h his very able 
and eloquent address, he was in some doubt as to 
what the President quite intended to express 
with regard to critics and criticism,—whether he 
sought to deprecate criticism or to invite it. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Florence) should 
rather be inclined to thipk that criticiam was to 
them, as architects, of the valae. Their 
work was were A for the public, whether for 
private individ or for associated bodies, and 
by the public they must consent to be judged. 
They might have a great deal to teach the 
public, but certainly there was much that they 
might learn from the public. Criticism was far 
better than apathy or indifference, and the 
criticism of the present day (of some of which 
there was undoubtedly some reason to com- 
plain) was a healthy bbe ape and pointed to 
an awakening interest on the part of the public 
in the architectural profession. In concluding 
his remarks, Mr. Florence e: the satis- 
faction with which he and the members generally 
felt in seeing Mr, Clarkson occupy the pre- 
sidential chair. No one who had attained to 
that position had better deserved it. Mr. Clark- 
son had been a member of the Association for 
many years, and had worked steadily and 
zealously for its welfare, unpretentiously taking 
J in its management. No doubt he would, 
at the close of his year of office, have done much 
to add to the prosperity and usefulness of the 
Association. He to move a cordial vote 
of thanks to the President for his able address. 

Mr. H. H. Stannas, in seconding the motion, 
said that he thoroughly agreed with Mr. Clark- 
son when, in reference to critics, he spoke, with 
so much justice, of the wide range of view 
of Fergusson, and of the wonderfal charm 
of the language of their other great critic, 
Ruskin. Mr. Whistler had done his best to 
degrade a noble profession by writing a silly, 


contemptible pamphlet, in which he sought to 
lay it down as a rule that a man must be a 


painter in order to be able to criticise painting, 
and he assumed that Mr. Ruskin was not a 
painter. If Mr. Whistler had ever seen a little 
work (now in the Sheffield Museum, the speaker 
believed) by Ruskin,—a marvellous view of an 
Alpine range, done with wonderful breadth of 
effect, he would at once retract his statements. 
Ruskin had shown himself to be one of the ablest 
artists of this age,as he was also one of the 
grandest critics of all ages. In conclusion, 
Mr. Stannus endorsed the remarks made by 
Mr. Florence as to the satisfaction with which 
the members of the Association beheld, in Mr. 


dent. 

Mr. J. 8S. Quilter, Mr. W. Hilton Nash, and 
Mr. J. Douglass Mathews having spoken, 
vote of thanks was put to the and 
carried with enthusiam. 

Mr. Clarkson having said a few words in 
reply, the meeting was brought to a close. 

We may add that the annual conversasione of 
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SCHOOL PLANNING. indows in that wall 
Messrs, Otiver & Lesson, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, have sent us a properly-worded 
on the article on Schools for 
the Middle Classes, on p. 1251, ante. They call 
attention to the importance of obtaining direct 
sunlight in rooms generally,—in a way which 
might be taken to imply that we have not given 
this consideration all the weight to which it is 
entitled, mentioning, —“ in our design ( 
for the City of London School, which was a 
one of the six selected, we arranged that every 
class-room should have either a south or a west 
aspect, and consequently have direct sunlight 
during the greater part of the day.” 
not at all disposed to undervalue any opinion 
expressed by these architects, who have 
good deal to do with schools. The design “|,” 
which they mention, merited all the commenda- 


We have no wish to put a stop 
recording the result of it in our columns; 
we have quite as little wish rashly,—by 
undue importance to any one desirable 
to add to the difficulties (already sufficiently 
numerous) of putting good middle-class school 
buildings on expensive town sites. 


ld 








tion and the special preminm which it received. 
In our notice of the designs in July last we 
spoke well of “ the picturesque and appropriate 
appearance of the perspective design,” and @ 
word might have been said if there had been 
opportunity about the good planning of the 
natural science section,—on the west side of 
the building,—the students’ chemical laboratory 
placed in the advanced wing, 
site windows in the east and west walls, and 
having windows in the south wall as well. The 
arrangement of the lecture-room for 400 boys 
did not come up to that in the design selected 
for execution where the seating of the room 
is tarned the other way, and a north staircase 
is put, and consequently two entrances are ob- 
tained, one available for each of the passageways 
at the end of the seats. We are not disposed, 
however, to modify anything said previously,— 
as to the type of plan by Messrs. Clarkson 
illustrated on p. 1265, merely on the ground 
that some of the class-rooms derive ali their 
lighting from the north,—none of it from any 
other point. The more class-rooms de 
principal light from the north the better, if we 
consider mainly the advantages of steady, even 
lighting, and of the inconvenient glare of a 
southern or western sun, aud the need for heavy 


As the City of London School is no longer 
under discussion, it is not at all necessary to go 
through once more the reasons for placing the 
rooms; it will be sufficient to mention the quiet 
of north windows on that site, as another great 
point in favour of that 
design by Messrs. Clarkson, t 
class-rooms deriving their principal light from 
the north, but only five of these have windows 
to the north only; namely, those on the ground 
story. Those on the one-pair story having a 
corridor to the south of them, and having 
“windows in more than one wall,” are ap 
rovided with south windows (hig 

out of the total of twenty have 
ordinary windows through which the sun would 


be a balance struck in 
ding put on a site which 
introduces speciai limitations and conditions, 
Certainly, as far as we have seen as yet, in such 
a school as this,—even with its site so 


ventilated by oppo- 


ment. In the 


There must usuall 
planning a large 


point in planning class-room 
and other | towns. It 


schools,—as for hospitals,—sunn 


BUDDHIST REMAINS IN AFGHANISTAN. 


Mr. Wit114m Simpson, who was lately accom- 
panying the head-quarters of Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
8S. Browne to Afghanistan, in the Khyber and 
the Oabul Valley, has already contributed to 
Oriental archeology some valuable notices of 


quoted. The Illustrated London News of last 
week includes six engravings from drawings by 
him of such remains, with brief particalars. 
One of the subjects given, the Khaista, or 
Beautiful Tope, is the most perfect of the many 
topes yet remaining in the Jellalabad valley. 
On two sides the remains of the pilasters on the 
square base can still be seen ; and on the circular 
part above the pilasters and arches are tolerably 
complete all round. From this monument it is 
evident that the topes of Afghanistan had the 
form of towers rather than mere domes. It will 
be seen here also, says Mr. Simpson, what a long 
neck the structure had, above which was the 
dome, unfortanately now gone. This tope stands 
on the base of the Siah Koh range, near to 
Daronta. It seems to have belonged 
large Buddhist establishment; for there are the 
remains of a large tank about 400 ft. square, on 
the level ground; and the Ummer Whey] Tope, 
one of the largest in the valley, belongs to this 
important group. The circular part of this last 
tope is 100 ft. in diameter, while the Khaista is 
only 50 ft. Of the tope at Hada, near Jella- 
labad, a large mass is still standing, but of its 
outer skin of architecture nothing remains. 
Masson calls this the “Tope Kelan,’ or the 
Great Tope. He found in this monument no 
fewer than 202 silver coins and seven gold pieces, 
besides rings, ornaments, and precious 
There is a square ridge all round this, formed of 
mounds, eight of them in all, which may have 
been small topes round the large one. 
While carrying on the excavations at the 
Ahin Posh Tope, Mr. Simpson came upon five 
figures in plaster, sitting on the upper moulding 
of the square base. They had been painted in 
a bright yellow colour, and one of the figures 
had still some of the tint remaining. Instead of 
a circular nimbus, a form was given from a 
lotus-leaf, the lotus being intimately connected 
with Buddhist symbolism. 

Bara Bat Tope, near Jellalabad, also 
illastrated, is on the left bank of the Cabul 
River, about three miles below Pheel Khana 
Tope and caves. It has a course of pilasters, in 
which the Greek character of the Corinthian capi- 
















would receive 
at the south corner 
the east wall would receive light from sunrise 
to midday, and the sun would leave the room, as 
it should, shortly after that. 

But we will not carry the subject 
just now. Any carefal observations of 
or eyesight, in the case of boys of twelve and 
in class-rooms lighted from only 
the left of the desk, but diffe 
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THE FALL OF HOUSES IN TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD. 
De. Harpwicke, the Coroner for Central 


Middlesex, on the 21st inst. opened an inquiry 
farther | at the Unive: 


Hospital concerning 


William iles and John George 
Martin, who were killed on the previous day by 
the falling of houses in Tottenham-court-road. 
Evidence as to the time of the occurrence and 
the identity of the bodies having been taken. 
.| James Shields, a carpenter and joiner, said he 
acted as foreman to his son, a contractor and 
builder, in superintending the works at Nos. 171, 
172, and 173, Tottenham-court-road. The con- 
tract was, among other things, to turn what had 
been three distinct shops into one, and to raise 
the first floors by 2 ft., which was done by 


in lieu of the existing 


bressummers. They had fifteen men at 
work in the buildings, and about three minutes 
before the accident occarred he was in the house 
No. 173. He had observed nothing wrong pre- 
viously, except that on the preceding day, at a 
chimney-breast which was being altered, a brick 
had fallen from the flue; but it was shored up 
on the previous night before they left. 

In answer to the Coroner and jury, witness 
said his opinion was that the buildings were very 
old, and would not admit of the alterations being 
raised the floor by means of put- 
ting in needles, and then fixing in the girders. 
The party-wall of the two houses Nos. 171 and 
172, the chimney to which he had referred being 
on it, fell. He had been a foreman two years, 
and understood buildings of that sort. 

Mr. Alfred Shields, 46, Bath-street, Poplar, 
said he had been a builder and contractor one 
year, but was brought up as a carpenter and 
joiner. He had, however, superintended general 
building works for large firms about three years 
ago. He had inthis instance undertaken a con- 
tract to convert the shops of three houses, 
Nos. 171 to 173, Tottenham-court-road, into one, 
to do the general repairs, paint and put in the 
fixings of the three shops ; also to raise the first 
floors by means of putting in girders in place 
of the old bressummers. The shop foremas 
was superintending these works till three weeks 
ago, when witness’s father, who was out of 
work, took his place. Witness considered him 
quite competent to act in such capacity. 

By the Coroner.—He could not form any 
opinion as to the cause of the accident, and was 
not aware that the buildings were in a dan- 
gerous state. Mr. Williams, an architect, had 

a@ drawing of what was to be done, 
d the place during the work, and con- 
sidered it safe. He thought that the party-wall 
must have buckled and given way, and that 
carried the two houses with it. Witness gave 
notice to the district surveyor before the work 
was commenced, but had not had his consent in 
writing. It was usual fora district surveyor to 
inspect such work. 

Mr. Frederick Wallen, district surveyor for 
the Western Divisionof St. Pancras, said it was 
his duty to have a knowledge of all works of 
alterations of houses, &c., within his district. 
Notice was given on the 30th of September that 
these works would be carried out, and some- 
thing then had been done, The work was two 
openings in party-walls between 171 and 172, 
and two openings between 172 and 173, and 
new shop-fronts, in accordance with the specifi- 
cation. He was not then informed that the 
raising of the first-floors was in contemplation. 
On Saturday, the 15th inst., he was informed 
that the chimney 
and he wrote to Mr. Shields the following 


**106, Gower-street, W.C., Nov. 15. 
Re 171, 172, and 173, Tottenham-court-road. 
— that you are cutting away 


“pieces were being cut away, 


without any certificate from me, 


reckless manner, without any shoring. 


F 


Building Act provides that no 
against a shety wall may be cut 
and it has been decided that you 
of 201, for doing such work without 
in order that I may make « special 


nage oe vb This I shall certain! 
if r brick is removed, an 


immediately made safe from the 
already done.—I am, Sir, your 


“euappaR Wattsy, District Surveyor. 


the 17th, witness saw the foreman 


it shoring, althoug 

ied eet Witness then 

Sai Sa tenets upetaira, he 
A thi Head cutinesy tated was cut away 
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about 4 in. in depth and in height between the 
levels of the old and the new floors, and there 
was no shoring whatever. The foreman remarked 
that he wanted to do the same at the back and 
adjoining house. Witness told him he could 
not do so unless they were properly shored up, 
and pointed ont to him where the shoring ought 
to be. He added, “In addition to what you 
have done you must put in a good stone corbel 
under each jamb, the full thickness of the wall. 
Then you may cut away what is below the 
corbel.” He then went and wrote the following 
certificate :— 
“« Metropolitan Bailing Act, 1855, Section 20, 
Yo. 172, Tottenham-court-road, 

I certify that the chimney-breasts built against the 
south party-wall of this house may be cut away to the 
extent or height of the distance between the former and 
present level of the first-floor story, provided that the 
chimney-breasts on the first-floor story be first efficiently 
shored up from the ground, and that hard stone corbels, 
4in. thick at least, be inserted of the full size of each 
chimney-jamb, on the level of the first-floor, and of the 
whole thickness ab bees ve = orca het 

ereto, 
titel me District Surveyor. 

No. 106, Gower-street, November 17, 1879.” 

Mr. Wallen added that, as he left the building, 
he remarked to the foreman, “ You must put in 
a story-post to support the bressummer on each 
side of that party-wall, and it must be 4 in. thick 
at least,” and he answered that it should be 
done. On Tuesday, the 16th, he also saw the 
leaseholder, Mr. Lewis, and told him the same. 
On Thursday he was called, at about 11°15, to 
the scene of the occurrence, but had not suf- 
ficient time to fairly examine the premises 80 as 
to give an opinion as to the cause. He was not 
aware that what he had directed to be done was 
done. 

The inquiry was adjourned. 








THE OLD WALLS AND TOWERS OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Ar ameeting of the Newcastle Town Council 
on the 10th inst., Mr. Alderman Robinson pre- 
sented the following report of the Old Walls 
and Towers Committee :— 

“The Old Walls and Towers Committee have 
to report that, in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the Council, they have carefally sur- 
veyed the whole of the old walls and towers of 
the town. They find that the whole of them 
are in reasonable repair, except at a few points, 
where trifling repairs were urgently needed, and 
the committee have taken on themselves to 
order the carrying out of such repairs at a cost 
not exceeding 201. The question of further and 
more permanent repairs may stand over, and 
the committee would suggest that they should 
continue their labours, with a view to endeavour- 
ing to secure to the Corporation the undisputed 
ownership of all the towers. With a view to 
guard against the destruction of these remains, 
except in cases of absolute necessity, the com- 
mittee hereto append a schedule of the various 
towers and portions of walls now standing, and 
they ask the Council to pass a resolution that 
no building in the schedule may be taken down 
or sold until such destruction or removal has 
been brought before the Council, and carried by 
an absolute majority. The whole or part of 
eight towers are standing, and the schedule is 
as follows, beginning at the Close, and con- 
tinuing north and east. 

“B. C. Browne, Chairman. 

Town-hall, Newcastle, Nov., 1878. 


Schedule of the Walls and Towers, Newcastle, standing 
November 1st, 1879. 
1, A portion of the wall by the side of Granary Stairs 
orem sod — and Hanover-atreet < 
: wall forming the back of the Corporation stables 
and other property between rts in and the 


— : 

comth-aiillie of Pukinns costae On Coe ee 
tem Worpeioetcent, oppose te Fain 
Stowell-street. Z 
BO Toker teeter tye 


6. Two portions of wall between St. Andrew’s-street and 
Newgate-street, forming the boundaries of St. Andrew's 
Churchyard. 

7. The Plumbers’ Tower in Croft-street. 

8. Part of the Corner Tower in Croft-stairs, 

9. The wall between the Corner Tower and Pandon 
Dene now standing, including the two sides of the Dene, 
portions of which may be required for the formation of the 
new street now in pr 


ogress, 
aan and « short length of wall on each 


Alderman Wilson moved that in the matters 


* to be entrusted to the committee the Black- 


gate be included. It was the finest relic in the 
old town; and he would very much like to see 
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it secured and put into a state of repair, as one 
of the monuments of the past. : 

Alderman Hedley seconded the motion, and it 
was agreed to. 

Alderman Gregson said it was very ubsurd 
and quite con to the sanitary regulations to 
maintain these old walls; and he objected to 
money being spent upon them. 








THE HANOVER GALLERIES, LIVERPOOL. 


Tne auction-rooms long known as the Hanover 
Galleries, occupied by a firm of long-standing, 
had become too small for their purpose. It was, 
therefore, determined to modernise, and make 
them also more spacious. The work, which has 
been in quiet progress for some months, has now 
been finished. The i rooms and gal- 


leries in rear of the front offices have been | ; 


demolished, and in lieu of them has been erected 
a handsome pile of buildings, which not only 
covers the area of the original premises, but 
extends over the whole quadrangle, which was 
formerly an open yard or These are 
entirely new and distinct buildings, intact 
within themselves, but they are approached 
through the doorway of the old premises in 
Hanover-street. The basement of the new 
building consists of a spacious storing-cellar 
for furniture and goods consigned to the firm 
for warehousing or to await the periodical sales. 
This room contains a superficial area of about 
300 yards, the floor of which is laid with Atkin’s 
patent asphalte flooring, as a preventive against 
damp. On the ground-floor, the principal sale- 
room is approached through the old building, 
and censists of one large room occupying nearly 
the whole area of the new building. It is 66 ft. 
long by 47 ft. 6 in. wide, and is lighted by means 
of a large skylight area over the central portion 
of the room. A covered way from the yard, 
into which vans can be driven, leads into this 
room, so that farniture and other goods sent for 
sale may be taken direct from the van into the 
saleroom without being exposed to the inclemency 
of the weather. On the first floor is another sale- 
room, 47 ft. long by 31 ft. wide, with an open roof, 
the ceiled portion of which is about 25 ft. from 
the floor. Part of this room extends over the 
covered way already noticed, and through trap- 
doors provided for the purpose goods may be 
loaded or unloaded direct from the cart under 
cover from the weather. Out of this saleroom 
lead three large picture-galleries en suite with 
the first-floor saleroom just described. All these 
rooms are lighted with top lights for the better 
display of paintings that may be hung, or other 
goods that may be exhibited for inspection. 
Care has been bestowed upon the lighting and 
ventilation of the various rooms, and lavatories 
are also provided for the use of the persons 
attending sales. The whole of the works have 
been carried out by Messrs. William Tomkinson 
& Sons, of Dansie-street, Liverpool. Mr. Edmund 
Kirby, of Liverpool, is the architect, under whose 
directions the works have been carried out. 





CARLISLE. 


An extensive block of buildings, comprising 
shops, show and warehouse rooms, workshops, 
and dwelling-houses, is ‘m course of erection in 
Lonsdale-street for Mr. George Moffet. 

The widening of Annetwell-street, where Mr. 
Moffet’s old premises are situate, caused his 
removal. The principal contractors for the new 
buildings are Mr. Jas. Metcalfe, for masonry and 
brickwork, and Messrs. Batey & Forster, for 
carpenter and joiner’s work. ‘The total cost will 
be over 4,0001. Messrs. Hetherington & Oliver, 
of Carlisle, are the architects. 

New cottages for workmen employed by 
Messrs. Ferguson Bros. at Holme Head Works, 
are about to be commenced from the designs of 
the same architects. The contract has been let 
to Mr. Geo. Black, for the whole of the works. 

Rapid progress is being made with the exten- 
sion works at the Citadel Station, Carlisle. The 
roof is being executed on what is known as the 
ridge and furrow plan. The girders run across 
from east to west, and are supported in their 
centres by heavy and strong cast-iron columns, 
which in turn rest on granite bases 5 ft. square 
and 2 ft. thick. The contractors for the roofing 
are Messrs. Arrol, of Glasgow. The whole roof 
will be covered with glass, no slates being used, 
and about 7 acres of glass will be required in 


the work. The general contractors are Mesars. surpl 
Morrison & Mason, 





The Carlisle Jowrnal publishes some statistics 
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of nouse-building in the city. It seems that a 
few years ago the dwellings of the working. 
classes were being pulled down so rapidly in 
Carlisle as to excite great apprehension. Work. 
men’s houses become very dear, any kind of 
hole with a covering over it fetched an extrava. 
gant rent, and overcrowding was common. A 
proposal was made to apply the Artisans’ Dwe)l. 
ings Act to Carlisle, but the strain was proved 
to be only temporary, private effort being put 
forth to meet the demand. In the year 1875, 
i plans for the 
erection of 113 houses, such as would be occu- 
pied by working men; in 1876, for 139 such 
dwellings; in 1877, for 196; in 1878, for 198; 
and during the present year plans for about 120 
have been passed. So that in five years between 
700 and 800 houses of the kind described have 
been built in Carlisle. 


now easier than they were three or four years 
years since, yet a steady demand for a good 
class of cottages testifies to the continued 
general prosperity of the city. 








THE STANLEY-ALDERLEY MONUMENT. 
CHESTER CONSISTORY COURT. 


Arter nearly a year’s litigation, judgment in 
ee eee rp hang ses boas by the 

v. Chancellor Espin, at the Consistory Court, 
Chester Cathedral.” 


The subject in dispute was the erection of a carved 
medallion of white marble, 21 in. in diameter, containing a 
e in bas-relief of the late Lieut.-Col. John Constantine 
y, together with a brass-plate containi i 
to) on the pi 
-eastern window, in the parish charch 


,and in her application for a citation she was sup- 
ported by almost every member (excepting Lord Stanley) 


of the family. The were Lord Btanle 
Rev. E. J. i, and the four Fo me oom a “J 


From the evidence brought forward in the case it ap- 
peared that the rector was not at first averse to the pro- 
ject. Lord objected to it, but was not averse to a 
erected to the memory of his elder 

brother. The churchwardens, when applied to, wrote that, 
as Lord Stanley was against the proposition, they could 
not agree to it, The principal objection. was the 
medaliion, or any other mural monument, would be incon- 
eo with the architecture of the church, In reply, 
r. Blomfield denied that. The medallion, it was argued, 
being a work of art (it is by Boehm), would be 
™Ehencellor Eepio, in deli dgment, considered 

or » in delivering ju t, i 
there was mo incéavenionce eaused by e the 


an orna- 


art. The sculptor was Mr. Boehm, He therefore decreed 
a faculty in terms of the citation. 
Notice of appeal was given, 








WATER SUPPLY. 


Leeds,—The ion of Leeds has just 
completed the large scheme of water supply for 
that borough which was set on foot twelve or 
fourteen years ago. In 1867 the consumption 
of water exceeded five millions of gallons 
per day, and further sources of supply had 
then been explored and tested. In that year 
the corporation sought for Parliamentary powers 
to construct the Lindley-wood, the Swinsty, and 
the Fewston reservoirs on the river Washburn. 
The Lindley-wood reservoir was commenced in 
August, 1869, and finished in November, 1875. 
It will hold about 720 million gallons, and has 
cost about 199,0001. The Swinsty reservoir was 
commenced in February, 1871, and finished in 
January, 1877. It will hold about 960 million 
gallons, and has cost about 165,0001. The 
Fewston reservoir was commenced in July, 
1874, and finished on November 3, 1879. it 
will hold 870 million gallons, and has cost 
150,0001., or a little more. The Swinsty reser- 
voir, from which the supply of water is gravi- 
tated, is about sixteen miles from as 
measured along the conduit-pipes, or about 
thirteen miles as the crow flies. Two 20-in. 
pipes convey the water into a storage reservoir 
at Eccup, a short distance from Leeds, which 
reservoir is undergoing as to 
hold 1,400 millions of gallons, 
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referred to the satisfactory manner in which 
the work had been carried out, stating that it 
would be a lasting monument to the genius of 
Mr. Hawksley, C.E., and of Mr. E. Filliter, C.E., 
of Leeds, his assistant, 

Retford.— At a special meeting of the Retford 
Town Council, the Waterworks Committee re- 
ported that, in pursuance of the instructions 
received by them from the Council, they had 
proceeded to prepare a scheme for supplying 
the borough with water. They had had before 
them a report by the engineer, in which he sub- 
mitted for selection two schemes, both of which 
contemplated the supply of the borough with 
water by means of a well and pumping engines 
from the site in the west of the town where 
water had been found by the trial boring which 
had been made. By No. 1, the tank scheme, it 
was proposed to deliver the water by means of 
a tank, to be placed on a tower 60 ft. high, to 
be erected near the well. By No. 2, the reser- 
voir scheme, it was proposed to deliver the 
water by means of a reservoir on Grove-hills. 
The advantage of the tank scheme was that it 
would be less expensive than the reservoir 
scheme. The engineer estimated tke cost of 
this scheme, inclusive of the purchase of the 
land, the price of which would be 6001. at 9,9531. 
The cost of the reservoir scheme he estimated 
at 11,4051., exclusive of land, and as additional 
land would be required for the reservoir, the 
total excess of the cost of the reservoir scheme 
over the ‘tank scheme might be estimated at 
2,0001, The Committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the tank scheme, and their recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 








BRIDGING THE NEVA. 


Str,—In your last week’s number you give a 
short history of the origin of the new Liteinaia 
Bridge at St. Petersburg. I do not know what 
design Col. Struvé has adopted, but I may 
inform you that competitive designs for this 
bridge were invited from engineers throughout 
Earope in 1872, and the first premium for the 
best design was awarded to myself and late 
partner (Mr. E. Perrett), the second premium 
being given to Mr. Ordish for his design. The 
superintendence and execution of the work were 
ultimately given to Russians; but I have every 
reason to believe that had we gone to St. 
Petersburg soon after the premium was awarded, 
with a sufficient sum of money available for any 
number of “ pots de vin,” we should have been 
appointed to carry out our design. 

Cuartes W. Wuiraker, Mem. Inst. C.E. 








THE CORBEL-TABLE AT ST. ALBAN’S, 


Mr. Cuappre is not the only one connected 
with St. Alban’s who disbelieves in the lines 
of the Norman roof having risen so high as the 
top of the old corbel-table; or in the existence 
of evident marks of the verge-line of the old 
roof against the tower. He is probably the only 
one who would pretend to deny the existence of 
this evidence upon such assertions and implica- 
tions as he has not scrupled to put forth. 

This corbel-table was one of interest. 
It does not figure in Mr. Neale’s except in 
the small-scale south elevation. I trust, there- 
fore, you will admit a detail of it, as I found it 
on November 28th, 1878. If Mr. Chapple is 
able to furnish a more accurate one, I hope that 
we may have the benefit of it. If the dimension 
of 5 ft. 6 in. which he gives were measured from 
the corbel-tuble downwards, it would out 
through the external face of the Norman wall 
into the heads of the Norman windows below. 
It does so happen that 5 ft. 6 in. would, acoord- 
ing to dtnvedens which I took, reach from the 
bottom of the old corbel-table to the top of the 
coping of the parapet. But if this were the 
dimension to which he referred as giving the 
extent of the raising of the wall in Mediwval 
times, it would be provi 
purpose. It would show clearly that the corbel- 
table existed prior to the Medisval raising; 
for itis absolutely impossible for it to have been 
inserted snbseqnently to the building of the 
——, vor was carried by it. 

ns explaining or excusing his apparen 
mistake in his assertion that the so-called corbel- 


not of “Norman” date or “ Norman” work; 
just as he speaks of the great length of the roof 
as bearing upon the question of its verge at one 
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end. How far this is honest or honourable I 


will not venture to say; but if he have any | logi 


self-respect or consideration for those whom he 
may be supposed to represent, it will be well for 
him to pause before further compromising him- 
self and them by such inconsistencies. When he 
gets into a corner, he may, for self-defence or for 
amusement, take to the entertaining pastime of 
mud-throwing, without regard to the effect it 
may have either upon himself or upon those on 
his side of the dilemma in which he is pleased 
to place them as well as himself, if they 
acquiesce in such reasons and excuses; seeing 
that it is only under their direction 
that this can have been carried Tam in 
no way concerned to defend every step I have 
taken for the last thirty years and more, whilst 
maintaining, with more or less success, both in 
rinciplejand practice, the cause of conservatism. 
ut I am very deeply concerned at the serious 
and irreparable damage which this cause has 
sustained by the example set at St. Alban’s, 
by such reckless and unnecessary demolition. 
He has read my letters with no more care 
or accu than he has the history of the struc- 
ture of St. Alban’s, or he would have seen that 
although I lamented the loss of the corbel-table, 
not only as an interesting detail, but also as 
obliterating all traces of the lines of the Norman 
roof, I did not impute motives. Had I done so, 
I should have imputed to the restorers, at all 
events, the only true one possible, viz., the 
laudable nye to make as prtes—dray apinons a 
restoration to their ts?) as 
sible. osestars, + fond Waits, rss. 








THE FLAT SYSTEM. 

Siz,—In your columns of the 15th inst. a 
letter capone’ signed “ H. & R. P.”, inquiring 
why ordinary builders do not adopt the “ flat” 
ee en ee ene ee 


uilding. 

As one who has had ss -nage Birger in 
building operations, I reply the chief 
reason is the difficulty in 


ings erected on the “flat” principle yield a 
much better return on than other kinds 
of house property ; but it is evident that only 
capitalists can find the fands 
for an undertaking which consists of blocks, 
instead of single frontages. 


i 


Your ndent “ Economy,” in last week’s | ing 
inane, after referring to the “flats” in Victoria. 
ng too much for his | street, i 





the rear are used in common, and are laid out 
with met lawns, conservatories, a billiard- 
room, a kitchen len, &c. The wash-houses 
and drying- are kept out of sight behind 
the co , and are fitted with every con- 
venience. That the ion is a successful 
one is proved by the fact that I have seldom a 
house tenantless, and am continually receiving 
applications for flats of 301. or 401. rental. 

feel sure that if other builders adopted the 
“ flat” system they would be equally successful 
with myself, and that they would meet a want 
which has long been felt. 

Marrnew ALLEN. 








WOOD-CARVING. 


S1z,—Unless Mr. Rogers believed that his soft- 
footed platitudes would not disturb that lull in 
the discussion, which he deems to be so emi- 
nently conducive to the best interests of the 
wood-carver, he should not have afforded an 
opportunity of re-opening it. But there is a 
sensitive ear even to the stealthy tread of a 
cat’s-paw when this is bent upon mischief. It 
is perbaps as worthy an occupation tc chop 
ic as to chop wood. Mr. Rogers would seem 
to think that it is very unreasonable that a dis- 
cussion touching the welfare of his profession 
should involve logical treatment. His letter 
might have been more to the purpose had his 
thoughts possessed some logical consistency. 
Let him, for instance, place his own words in 
jaxtaposition,—I mean those having reference 
to the institution of a school of wood-carving,— 
“That it was seriously wanted may be open to 
doubt.” “In any case,” — that is, whether 
wanted or not,—“ it is more deserving a friendly 
hand than an angry word!” Is this the mild 
way in which Mr. Rogers permits the independ- 
ence of his profession to be tampered with by 
dilettanti? In my letters I have said that 
wood-carving is not in that abject state which 
the instigators of the school of wood-carving 
would lead the public erroneously to suppose, 
and that a school of the kind was not seriously 
needed. Mr. Rogers seconds both these opinions. 

Again, Mr. Rogers, with a most eminent in- 
stance to the contrary, an example which he has 
had held up before him from infancy, viz., that of 
Gibbons, ae the wicked temerity to write, 
“One man cannot do it.” Fie! Fie! if wood- 
carving is the art that Mr. Rogers would make 
it out to be, why should not the artist in wood- 
carving, as in other branches of art, be com- 
plete in himself? 

In your correspondent’s grandiose deduction 
from what he terms “the failare of Working 
Men’s Exhibitions,” the vital factor to national 
success in the arts, that factor without which 
accomplished artists can at best but vegetate, 
is completely ignored, viz, that of their encon- 
ragement by the ruling classes, and it is to this 
essential factor and moving principle that all 
my letters point, for without this prima mobile, 
thousands upon thousands may still be thrown 
away upon art-schools and art-institutions,—for 
that factor was, and ever will be, the only 
factor le of successfully developing artistic 
talent, and through this a grand national art 
development. So much for the letter of one 
who presumes to talk about the “mistakes” 
above the signature of your old correspondent, 

Maurer. 








THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Siz,—I have read the letter in your journal 
of the 15th ,instant, headed “Can these Dry 
Bones Live,” and bearing the signature “ Anti- 
quitatis Indagator,” the object of the anonymous 
writer being, as it appears to me, to asperse the 
Society of Antiquaries. In answering his letter, 
I will append my own name, and for the follow- 
ing reason :— 

For the past ten years I have pretty regu- 
larly attended the meetings of the society, and 
since reading your correspondent’s letter | have 
been endeavouring to guess its author, for I 
judge from it that he is also a member of the 
society. If he were not, I should think his 
letter unworthy of notice. If I knew who he was, 
I would repeat to him what I said to a late and 
most distinguished memberof the society, though 
one rarely seen at its rooms, upon the occasion 
of a meeting at which he was present, and 
when he differed in opinion upon a subject under 
discussion from the views of the majority 
of the members present. When the member to 
whom I refer found the sense of the meeting 
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opposed to his own view, he grumbled like your 
correspondent, and I said to him,—* It is your 
own fault. If you, as a member, would take a 
proper interest in the society, attend its meet- 
ings, act upon its council, and propound your 
own views, you would be certain, if they were 
considered proper, to find supporters ; weight 
would always attach to your views, and effect 
be given to them if possible, and if not, reasons 
would be assigned for the course adopted ; but 
so long as you content yourself to remain away 
and to take no part in the management, I think 
it ill becomes you to be a grumbler.” é 

I would say this to your correspondent,—if he 
would come forward, and either upon the council 
or at the meetings bring forward the subjects 
to which he refers, I can assure him that he 
would find many members who would co-operate 
with him, and if his objects were capable of 
being carried out he would have the pleasure of 
seeing them falfilled; if the reverse, he would 
at least enjoy the satisfaction of having venti- 
lated and taken the sense of the members upon 
them. 

It would be tedions (though not void of 
interest) to go through the several points 
raised in your correspondent’s letter, but as 
regards that which I think is of most substance, 
namely, “that some steps should be taken to 
acknowledge the various independent societies 
throughout the kingdom, and to admit their 
members to some sort of qualified fellowship,” 
I would remark that ignorance alone can justify 
this being mentioned. There probably has been 
no subject which has been so much under con- 
sideration by the Council as this. 

I will, in conclusion, add that until your 
correspondent either signs his name or comes 
forward and expresses his opinions at the meet- 
ings of the Society of which I assume that he is 
a member, I shall be content to regard him as 
unworthy of the nom-de-plume be adopts, and 
nothing more nor less than a grumbler who will 
not take the pains of seeking to remedy by the 
proper means that which he considers defective 
in the Society. EpwIn FREsHYIELD. 








GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS AND 
ARCHITECTS. 


S1r,—Provincial architects and surveyors, in 
common with divers others of her Majesty’s 
subjects, having suffered a marked diminution 
of practice consequent on the general depres- 
sion of the past two years, it is not quite fair 
that the Government, through their officials, 
should assist in making it worse for them in 
some places. 

I will only mention an instance of what I 
mean, and I am sure analogous cases will occur 
to the minds of your readers. 

I was visiting a friend of mind the other day 
who was complaining of the slackness of work 
in his neignbourhood, when, in reply to my 
query, “ Could he assign any reason for it?” I 
elicited the following facts, as near as possible. 

The town in which my friend resides, and in 
which he practises with credit and profit to 
liimself, has a popniation of some 25,000. in- 
habitants; two other regularly qualified archi- 
tects and surveyors also carry on a fairly 
lucrative busness in the same town. Jmportant 
public works exist in the neighbourhood, on 
which two clerks of the works and a draughts- 
man are employed. Another Government 
office is filled by a surveyor,—all of whom are 
paid from the public purse, as well as thu 
expense of their offices, and in some instances 
their residences. By the nature of their ap- 
pointments these persons are, or should be, 
debarred, from private work. Such, however, 
is not the case. 

It began in this wise. A surveyor to the local 
board was appointed at a reasonable salary, 
with restrictions as to private practice. This 
gentleman simply set the instractions of his 
employers at defiance for a few years, until a 

member of the Board called attention to the 
fact. His salary was increased, and he ceased 
openly to practise. It was different with the 
people in Government employ. The draughts- 
man and the clerk of works seeing a good 
chance, still retaining their places, and being 
able to oblige the inhabitants by views of the 
public works in question, went in for being archi- 
tects and surveyors. The surveyor proper went 
in for public works, and dubbed himself a C.E. ; 
and another draughtsman from the War Office 
sent in a design for a public institution, which is 
now being carried ont, his only local opponents 


being an auctioneer’s clerk and a builder, as far 
as my friend could make out, but one of the 
gentlemen in question has had a professional 
education. 

Contracts are openly advertised by all of 
these officials, some a long distancé from their 
posts, which must necessarily take some of them 
away from the public work; but no coguisance 
is taken of it by the heads of their departments. 
Consequently, my friend and his professional 
brethren have had to put up with Government 
official competition, in addition to the general 
depression. Whether the income-tax is increased 
by this arrangement is a question, as some of 
them are in receipt of several hundred pounds 
over their official income. 

Other matters were mentioned by my friend 
which show the difficulty of local practitioners 
competing with Government officials in or near 
large garrison towns, and which urgently call 
for a careful and impartial inquiry by the Go- 
vernment, now that the question of civil servants 
and the trading community has caused such a 
stir. Country ARCHITECT. 








BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


Tue fifty-second election of pensioners on the 
funds of this Institution took place on Thursday 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, Mr. F. J. Dove, 
president, in the chair. There were five va- 
cancies,—three for men and two for women,— 
and eleven candidates,—four men and seven 
women. The poll was opened at noon and closed 
at three p.m., when the scrutineers, Messrs. T. 
Stirling and T. F. Rider, reported the resalts of 
the voting to be as follows:—William George 
Gadsby, aged 69, 2,921; Jeremiah Bromley, aged 
68, a subscriber to the Institution for thirteen 
years (setond application), 2,480; Joseph Cable, 
aged 60, a subscriber to the Institution for 
several years, 1,883; William Charles Read, 
aged 66, 880; Elizabeth Starkey, aged 66 (widow 
of James Starkey), 3,885; Harriet Mary Gilder, 
aged 63 (widow of Francis Gilder), 2,680; 
Elizabeth Davis Stenteford, aged 60 (widow of 
John Blatchford mae 1,800; Mary Ann 
Hibberd (second application), aged 64 (widow of 
Daniel Hibberd), 1,297; Mary Ann Garner, aged 
64 (widow of William Garner, who subscribed 
to the Institution for eight years), 857; Selina 
Thomas, aged 72 (widow of Charles Thomas), 
250; and Anne Bonlton, aged 60 (widow of 
Webber N, Boulton), 159. The Chairman there. 


W. G. Gadsby, J. Bromley, J. Cable, Mrs. 
Starkey, and Mrs. Gilder. 

Mr. Simpson, on behalf of the Committee, 
expressed regret that the whole of the candi. 
dates could not be elected, and on the motion of 
Mr. J. W. Scrivener, seconded by Mr. E. V. New, 
votes of thanks were tendered to the scruti- 
neers and chairman for their services. We may 
remind our readers that the Annual Ball in aid 
of the funds of the Institution is fixed for 


Keeble, will be glad to receive the names of 
gentlemen who may be willing to act as 
stewards. 








FIREPROOF FLOORS. 


Sre,—In your ingeenion of the 8th inst. I observe a 
letter signed “‘ W. H. Lascelles,” and headed “‘ Fireproof 
Floors." On reading it over carefully, the system de- 
scribed by Mr. Leseelion seems to me precisely that which 
has been nted by Mr. Thaddeus Hyatt, of Farrin - 
road, and which was set forth in a work by Mr. yatt 
(“* An Account of some Experiments with Portland Cement 
Concrete combined with Iron as a Building Material, with 
reference to Economy of Metal in Construction, and for 
roomy against Fire in the making of Roofs, Floors, 
and Walking Surfaces, By Thaddeus H Lo : 
printed for private circulation at the wick Press, 
1877 *’), and reviewed in the Builder of March 9, 1878, 
Pats Prax, 








St. Alban’s Abbey.—At the Chancellor's 
Court of the diocese of St. Alban’s, on Saturday, 
the application of Sir Edmund Beckett for a 
faculty to carry out works of restoration at 
St. Alban’s Abbey came before the Surrogate. 
Formal objection to the issue of the faculty was 
lodged in writing by Archdeacon Grant, by the 
rector of the parish, three churchwardens, one 
sidesman, and twoother parishioners. Mr. John 
Evans, who withdrew from the committee of 
restoration on the high-pitched roof being 
adopted, and a representative of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Build were also 


in attendance. The Court was adjourned for a 





fortnight. 


fore declared the successful candidates to be :— | from 


Thursday, January 29. The hon. sec., Mr. F. W. f 


The plans will appear in the next part of the 
Society’s Journal. 

Mr. Loftas Brock, F.8.A., read a letter from 
the of the Society for the Protection 
of Ancient Buildings, and reported the asserted 

1 before the Italian Government to re- 
build the front of St. Mark’s, Venice. 

This work was strongly condemned, and a 
resolution to that effect was proposed, seconded 
by Mr. G. R. Wright, and carried unanimously, 
after an animated debate. 

The Rev. Prebendary Scarth reported the 
farther discovery of important Roman remains 
at Bath, and after various exhibitions, the 
Rev. 8. M. Mayhew read an elaborate paper on 
the “ Antiquities of the Isle of Man.” 








CAUTION TO ARCHITECTS. 


Ar the Shoreditch County Court on the 25th 
inst. Mr. A. RB. Brede, of Great James-street, 
architect, sued Mr. E. Dickens, of Great Cam- 
bridge-street, wholesale bootmaker, for 131. 11s. 
for survey, preliminary drawings, and for pre- 
paring contraet drawings, specification, and for 
copies of same, for new workshops, being the 
customary charges at the rate of 2} per cent. on 
estimated cost. 


Mr. W. H. re for the iff, and 
Mr. Metealf appear for pp e et a 

The plainti ~_e that = vane & instructions to 

survey premises wings speci ions 
for rally workshops ; ate ae edt ory and 

and supplied to the 

he defendant, unknown to 
several 


z 


was 
he Jud, to 4 this the 
case. Verdict for ait Tr a oie 
Notice of a given by the plaintiff, 


THE SHEFFIELD PATENT BRICK CO. 
(LIMITED) vy. WADE. 
Tuis originally was an action brought against 
George Wade, of Suffolk-road, Sheffield, builder, 
by Mr. William Wing, liquidator of the Sheffield 








:| Patent Brick Company, Limited, to recover the 
sum of 1111, 15s. 6d., being for bricks supplied 


to Mr. Wade to be used by him in the erection 
of 8t. Wilfred’s Schools, St. *g-road, 
Heeley, of which he was the builder. . Wade 
admitted that he was indebted to the company 
in the sum mentioned, but he claimed damages 
from them on account of a uantity of 

bricks with which t supp 
ing out defective on bei 
weather, after haying 
building, in consequen 
compelled by the 
Hadfield & Son) to 
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31st day of October, and on the lst and 10¢ 
November last. Mr. Mellor (in 


peared on behalf of Mr. Wm. Wing, the liquidator, 
and Mr. J. E. Barker (instructed by Mr. Her- 
= Bramley) appeared on behalf of Mr. George 
e. 


Mr. William Smith published his awards on 
the 19th of November inst., by which he awarded 
and adjudged that Mr. Wade shonld pay to Mr. W. 
Wing the sum of 1111. 15s. 6d., ing to the 
particulars endorsed upon the writ in this action ; 
and he also awarded and adjudged that a great 
a cr! of the bricks my 2 ied by the Sheffield 

nt Brick Company, Limited, to Mr. Wade, 
being of a bad and inferior description to 
those agreed to be supplied, in consequence 
Mr. Wade had sustained damages to the amount 
of bernig ge Oe. Mr, Wing ms ™ 
pay to Mr. e, together wi costs 
eae and award, The i 
follow the event. 
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of Bath. 

Kneeton.—Kneeton parish church has just 
been re-opened, after restoration, at the cost of 
Lord Carnarvon. The works were executed 
under the direction of Mr. F. J. Clarke, archi- 
tect, Newmarket. 

Sussexr.—Christchurch, Crowborough Cross, 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Satchell & 
Edwards, was consecrated on the 11th inst. 

Todenham.—The parish church of Todenham 
has been reopened, after restoration. From a 
few Norman remains, the church is believed to 
have been founded in the twelfth century ; but 
the present fabric may date from the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. It is dedicated to St. Thomas 
& Beckett, and possesses many features of 
interest, amongst which may be noticed its 
nara light arcade, and lofty spire stand- 

g out a conspicuous object in the surrounding 
country. The interior of the church suffered 
greatly during the seventeenth cestury. The 
east window was partially blocked up, and the 
tracery of the windows destroyed ; but, as some 
portion of the original desigrs remain, they have 
been restored. It was at first intended to limit 
the work of restoration to taking down the 
gallery, opening out the west end, rearranging 
the pews with a view to provide fifty free seats 
for the poor, making some necessary repairs, 
and other improvements, including a heating 
apparatas. But on commencing the work at the 
beginning of last month, the nave roof, and 
north arcade proved to be insecure. The rector 
and churchwardens were, therefore, compelled 
to extend the work to the restoration of the 
nave roof and rebuilding of the north arcade. 
The total outlay amounts to about 1,2001, 


CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Burnley.—On the 1st inst. the new charch of 
St. Matthew the Apostle, Burnley, was conse- 
crated by the bishop of the diocese. The 
church, as at present erected, consists of nave 
(80 ft. long), south aisle, chancel (40 ft. long), 
and temporary vestry; the addition of north 
aisle, octagonal vestry, and tower over crossing, 
being left until some fature time. The charch 
has been bnilt of local stone, in the style of the 
thirteenth century, the interior of the chancel 
being lined with stone. The whole of the roofs 
are in pitch pine, unstained. The choir screens 
and stalls are in Dantzic oak. The parapet at 
the entrance to the chancel is in alabaster, and 
is continued in circular form as a base to the 
pulpit, which is in polished iron and brass. 
The floor spaces are covered with Godwin’s 
tiles. The font is of Caen stone and alabaster. 
The church will seat 530 aduits, and has been 
erected at a cost of about 8,0001., from the 
designs of Messrs. Wm. Waddington & Son, of 
Barnley. It is expected that the charch of 
St. John the Baptist, situate about a mile from 
the above building, and which is being erected 
from designs by the same architects, at a cost 
of 8,0001., will be consecrated early next spring. 

Frinton.—St. Mary’s, Frinton, one of the 
smallest churches in England, has just under- 
gone restoration and enlargement. The work, 
which has cost about 6001., has been under- 
taken by the Rev. Frank Beadel, in memory of 
his father and mother, and carried out from 
designs by Mr. Henry Stone, of London, by Mr. 
J. Grimes, of Colchester, A partial restoration 
of the old nave took place in 1868, when it was 
benched ont, and the charch has now about the 
same dimensions as the original one, being built 
upon the old foundations discovered in the 
excavations. The addition just completed ks 
ee a an oat A ond chancel, built Boo ° 
with rubble stone h stone dressings, » Thiaeias - i 
and measuring internally 13 ft. by 11 ft. It has ayes Stes Phares + 17S. Seievere 
—— nee ae : eng i —— " = Last year we gave a favourable notice of these 
floor is paved with Minton’s tiles. ‘The east | 2ares, and further acquaintance with them has 
window is filled with stained glass, the eubjeots | S*ersthened our good opinion. | The original 
heing the Nativity, the Resurrection, and the | °°" °*tremely use smite ay oo aged 
Anodecton: | &: shar Wet: Siew ea % sent is that each volume forms in itself a com- 
adiled iol the Gh bait ag plete set of books, indexed and paged through- 

’ i ‘A nhw-Wenb idee the pine “4 Mr. | 0Ut Nos. 12 and 13 are specially ruled and 
P. 8. Braff, of Handford Lodge, Ipswich, takes | Printed for the uso of architects and surveyors, 
the place of the old one, and is filled with stained | 224 contain not only a diary, which is virtually 
glass, the subject being “The Presentation of |* Jownal or day-book, but a cash-book and 
Christ in the Temple.” The fittings have been ledger, a@ note-book, and rent and insurance 
re-arranged, and two new benches added, The | 7°S!8ters, and, indeed, comprehend all that is 
porch has been taken down and rebuilt in con- | "dire for ordinary professional use for the 
formity with the original. record of the year’s transactions. The paper 

and binding are very good, and the price at 
,; | which they are published compares favourably 
with other diaries. That intended for the use 
of builders, No. 11, has an excellent series of 
tables, and a bill-register, both for bills payable 
and receivable. The tables in their scope and 
arrangement are admirably adapted for practical 
purposes in a builder’s office ; those on the valua- 











tion of the chaneel, calling to his aid Mr. 
Phipson, the architect under whom all the 
improvements were effected. The chancel now 

in keeping with the rest 





The pea foc d has five lights, of 2 pene ro a eno tamara Bh reso 
w ve lights, o! 

work, with stained glass inserted by Messrs. colours supplied to us by nature for our 

Clayton & Bell, the subjects including a number ! pleasure and and so well set before us 
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Last week’s number contains 
“ Heomanthus Kalbreyeri,’—good both as 
drawing and colouring. The previous number 
has “A Group of Potentillas,” the execution of 
is si effective. The colours of 
others are admirably printed. 
is chiefly to be regretted is that the illus- 
come too close to the edges of the 
paper, thus precluding the possibility of binding 
them separately from the periodical, which 
would form very handsome volumes for presents 
and for study.—-Mr. W. Crookes’s remarkable 
lecture on “ Radiant Matter,” delivered at the 
Sheffield meeting of the British Association, will 
be found, fully illustrated, in the November 
number of the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 
+—The Australasian says,— The reduction of 
graceful foliage and flowers to conventional 
ornaments, suitable for house decoration, is one 
of the useful modern arts taught at Sonth 
Kensington. I am not aware whether Mr. 8. H. 
Roberts hails from that school, but there can 
be no doubt of the creditable intention with 
which he has transposed and adapted a variety 
of Australian plant-forms to the useful purpose 
of decorative art. A series of drawing copies 
from his pencil has been published by the com- 
mittee of the Artisans’ School of Design, Trades- 
hall, Melbourne, and they ere, though somewhat 
unequal, worth the attention of every drawing- 
master in the colonies. Mr. Roberts is inspector 
of the Victorian Schools of Design, and work of 
this class should exercise an important influence 
in guiding into graceful channels the taste of 
cabinetmakers, painters, plasterers, moulders, 
and other craftsmen. It may be accepted as 
an axiom that graceful and beautiful designs are 
not necessarily more costly than those which 
are vulgar and commonplace, and there can be 
no doubt of the trade preference which will be 
accorded to work having the first-named charac- 
teristics. A portfolio of twelve lichographed 
drawing copies, such as I have described, is sold 
for a shilling, so that the demand should not be 
checked by the price.” We have seen the first 
number, and can endorse the remarks of our 
Antipodean contemporary. 











Mliscellanen. 


Liverpool Master Builders’ Association. 
The annual dinner of this Association took 
place on the 20th inst., Mr. J. C. White, the 
president, in the chair. Nearly 200 persons 
sat down to table. Mr. White proposed “The 
National Association of Master Builders of 
Great Britain,” and observed that in nearly 
every important town in the country there was 
a branch of the Association. Mr. Clay, of 
Manchester, president of the National Associa- 
tion, in responding, said the society was forced 
into existence from necessity alone. However 
kind employers might be, there were extreme 
men connected with the building trade, and 
they had begun agitations, and were assisted 
by a great number of young men, who were 
also rash enough to aid them in carrying ont 
their unfair expectations and exactions. The 
society was formed at a time when such things 
were being carried beyond the bounds of reason. 
The members had no unfair feeling towards 
the workmen, but merely wished for justice to 
all parties; and the society had been very suc- 
cessfal. Mr. Cowlin also responded. Mr. J. W. 
Carlile, of Widnes, then proposed “The Liver- 

I Master Builders’ Association and its 
Branches,” which was acknowledged by Mr. J. 
Roberts. 

The Pollevy Estoliy at Dewsbury.—The 
inquest on the bodies of the four persons killed 
by the fall of a gallery at the Dewsbury and 
Batley Skating Rink, when Mr. Serjeant Simon, 
M.LP., was about to address his constituents, was 
concluded on Monday, after a sitting of six hours 
and a half. Another sufferer, Mr. John Stubley, 
of Batley Carr, died at noon from the effects of 
his injaries. A number of professional and other 
witnesses were examined, and the jary returned 
the following verdict :— 

“That the deccased came by their deaths through the 


ing of the rating-beams of the east gallery ; that the 
said beams were not of sufficient strength to bear the 


uest on the gallery being filled with an 
or: stented ; that great blame rests with the direc- 
the bearing capa- 
letting it for the purpose of a 
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Metropolitan Board of Works.—At the 
usual meeting last week, in reply to a question 
by Mr. John Jones, as to whether it was not 
practicable to have hanging chains fixed between 
the rings depending from the lions mouths along 
the river front of the a 
the pur of saving life, the engineer 
attry Bazalgette) stated that the matter had 
already been several times under consideration, 
and that the adoption of the proposal was 
thought unadvisable, inasmuch as these chains 
would doubtless be used for the purposes of 
mooring barges and other craft, with the result 
of damage to the Embankment when strong 
tides were ranning——On the motion of Mr. 
Runtz, it was referred to the Building Act Com- 
mittee to consider and report upon the fall of 
houses in Tottenham-court-road on the 20th inst. 
Mr. Fowler drew attention to the fact that 
during the previous night or that morning two 
houses in Rathbone-place had also fallen. He 
thonght that two such accidents in the same 
district showed the necessity of great watchful- 
ness on the part of the district surveyor, and 
moved that the Building Act Committee do also 
consider and report upon this second accident. 
This was agreed to. 

Mechanical Operation of Sound-Waves. 
K. H. Schellbach and E. E. Boehn have experi- 
mented with waves of sound, in illustration of 
the wave theory of light. Connecting two 
Leyden jars with the conductors of a Holt 
electrical machine, so as to produce sparks of 
1 centimétre (-39 in.) between the balls of the 
discharger, concertric rings were formed in 
coal-dust sprinkled on a glass plate 4 centi- 
métres (1°57 in.) from the balls. The longer the 
spark, the more strongly marked were the rings. 
By reflecting the reports of the discharges, by 
means of parallel walls and mirrors of various 
kinds, the dust-waves were made to assume 
such forms as are theoretically deducible from 
the reflection and refraction of light, thus 
visibly confirming the views of Hayghens and 
Young. That the results are not modified in 
any way by mere electrical action can be readily 
shown by substituting explosive gas or powder 
for the sparks. From ten to twenty sparks or 
explosions were generally sufficient to show the 
character of the waves and of their nodal inter- 
sections.—Ann. d. Phys. und Chem. 


The Incorporated Church 
Society. — The Society for Promoting the 
Building and Repairing of Churches and 
Chapels held its first meeting for the present 
session on the 20th inst., when grants were 
made in aid of building a new church at Pen- 
zance, St. John, 3501.; rebuilding the churches 
at Beer Hackett, St. Michael, near Yeovil, 251. ; 
and Skegness, St. Clement, near Burgh-le- 
Marsh, 2001.; enlarging, reseating, or otherwise 
improving the accommodation in the churches 
at Dearham, near Carlisle, 251.; Durham, St. 
Margaret, 401.; Gamlingay, St. Mary, Cam- 
bridgeshire, 501. ; Llangadock, Carmarthen, 251. ; 
Markby, St. Peter, near Alford, 15/.; Middleton, 
Holy Trinity, near Wirksworth, 301.; North 
Ormsby, Holy Trinity, near Middlesbrough, 
50l.; Pembroke Dock, St. John, 451.; South 
Shields, St. Hilda, 201.; Swymbridge, St. James, 
near Barnstaple, 501.; and Timbercombe, St. 
Michael, near Dunster, 20/. Uuder urgent cir- 
cumstances some grants formerly made were 
increased. 

Consecration of Churches.—On Saturday 
last the Bishop of Carlisle consecrated the four 
churches at Barrow which twelve months ago 
were dedicated to the four Evangelists. The 
churches and parsonages were built at a cost of 
about 24,0001, of which sum the Duke of 
Devonshire subscribed 12,0001., and the Duke of 
Buccleuch 6,0001. The Bishop of Carlisle, in 
the addresses delivered at the various services 
on Saturday, explained that the four churches 
were originally intended as temporary structures, 
but they had been found on examination by the 
architect of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
to be of such a permanent character that he 
had recommended their acceptance by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 


Zimdars’ Patent Pneumatic Bells and 
Tubes.—Very neat, scientific, and simple are 
these pneumatic bells; not too costly either. 
They have now stood the test of some years, 
and are to be found in all sorts of buildings, 
such as Government offices, mansions, ordinary 
dwelling-houses, and yachts; and we are not at 
all surprised to hear that Mr. Zimdars has been 
instructed to fix them throughout the new Law 


The Electric ——A discussion as to 
the value of the electric light used in the Picton 
Reading-room, Liverpool, took at the 
meeting of the Library Committee on the 20th 
inst., Mr. Picton in the chair. It being stated 
that 6001. was due to the British Electric Light 
Company, Mr. D. Radcliffe asked if the electric 
light was suitable for the permanent lighting of 
the room. The borough engineer replied that 
he thought so, as it was by far the best applica- 
tion of the light he yet seen. He was 
rather astonished that the Company should 
have entered into an agreement with the 
Corporation to provide the light so that 
it would be absolutely steady and free from 
noise. The light as now applied was un- 
doubtedly a great success, quite as great as he 
expected, because he did not consider that abso- 
lute freedom from noise could be obtained. The 
Chairman: I think it a success, and it is far 
superior to gas. The flickering may be reduced. 
Mr. P. H. Rathbone also thought it was the most 
successful application of the light that had been 
seen in any part of England to the present 
time. 

Heights of Buildings.—The Cologne Gasette 
says :—‘‘ The two towers of our cathedral are 
now the highest buildings on the earth; they 
exceed by 1°50 métre the tower of St. Nicholas’s 
Church in Hamburg, which is 14420 métres 
high. When completed, they will measure 160 
métres, reckoning from the pavement of the 
cathedral cloisters, or 157 métres, reckoning 
from the floor of the church itself. The follow- 
ing are the heights of the most remarkable high 
buildings in the world:—Towers of Cologne 
Cathedral, 160 m. or 157 m. (524 ft. 11 in., or 
515 ft. 1 in.); tower of St. Nicholas at Ham- 
burg, 14420 m. (473 ft. 1 in.); cupola of St. 
Peter’s, Rome, 143 m. (469 ft. 2 in.) ; cathedral 
spire at Strasburg, 142 m. (465 ft. 11 in.) ; Pyra 
mid of Cheops, 137 m. (449 ft. 5 iv.) ; tower of 
St. Stephen’s, in Vienna, 135°30 m. (443 ft. 10 in.) ; 
tower of St. Martin’s, at Landshut, 132°50 m. 
(434 ft. 8 in.); cathedral spire at Freiburg, 
125 m. (410 ft. 1 in.); cathedral of Antwerp, 
12340 m. (404 ft. 10 in.); cathedral of Flo- 
rence, 119 m. (390 ft. 5 in.); St. Paul’s, London 
111°30 m. (365 ft. 1 in.) ; ridge tiles of Cologne 
Cathedral, 109°80 m. (360 ft. 3 in.); cathedral 
tower at Magdeburg, 103°60 m. (339 ft. 11 in.) ; 
tower of the new Votive Church at Vienna, 
96 m. (314 ft. 11 in.); tower of the Rath-haus 
at Berlin, 88 m. (288 ft. 8 in.) ; towers of Notre 
Dame at Paris, 71 m. (232 ft. 11 in.). 


The Cost of Lunatic Asylums.—The 
Hampshire Telegraph contains a detailed account 
of the new Portsmouth Asylum, which was 
opened on the 30th of September. The points 
of interest to the ratepayers and corporation of 
Derby are that the asylum referred to is built 
to accommodate 424 patients, or approximating 
to the number which the Lunacy Commissioners 
desire should be provided for by the borough of 
Derby. The area of land set apart is seventy- 
five acres. The total cost is not given in the 
newspaper report, but we are credibly informed 
that it amounts to no less a sum than 2831. 
per bed or patient, being 831. more per bed 
than the proposed but abandoned arrangement 
for amalgamation between the county and 
borough of Derby. We learn, moreover, that 
the estimated cost of a new asylam about to be 
erected for the county of Gloucester is 120,0001. 
for buildings alone, exclasive of fittings, furni- 
ture, bedding, and clothing. The pro ac- 
commodation is for 700 patients, and the extent 
of land 150 acres. If the moderate estimate of 
201. per patient, or a total of 14,0001. be added 
for fittings, farniture, bedding, and clothing, 
the cost per bed will thus reach little short of 
2001.—Bedfordshire Times. 


Mouldings -made.— Mr. William 
Gradwell’s “ Book of Mouldings,” which are to 
be had at any moment by ordering (Barrow-in- 
Furness is the address), contains some 45 quarto 
pages illustrating them! They include archi. 
traves, cornices, gutters, plinth mouldings, crown 
mouldings, and handrails, and are all numbered 
and priced. Those who get the book may save 
both time and money. 


Monumental.—It is proposed to raise a 
monument in Eton College Chapel to the 
memory of the officers educated at Eton who 
have fallen in the Afghan and South African 
campaigns. 

The Waverley Penholder has reached us 





from Messrs. Macniven & Cameron. It hasa 
pleasant elastic action, and suits us well, 








“Peel Caatle.”—A proposition to build a 
cathedral for the of Man has Oppo- 
sition, as it is s that the 
remains of Castle shoul “ worked in.” 
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Iliffe, Medical Officer of Health for Derby, in 
his last quarterly —- lately issued, says,— 
“The rate of mortality for the district of Nor- 
manton showed a most decided improvement 
upon previous quarters, only one death having 
occurred that was of a zymotic origin, viz., 
diarrhea, while not one was recorded as due to 
scarlet fever. It was observed during the re- 
constraction of the drainage of the district, 
that only six house-drains were effectively con- 
nected with the sewers, the remainder, viz., 
132, being found either broken or imperfectly 
united, which is sufficient evidence to show 
what negligence often prevails in the carrying 
out of such work, and how important it is for 
the preservation of the health of any neigh- 
bourhood that active supervision should be 
everywhere exercised over this most important 
part of house-construction.” 

Poor-Law Guardians on Architectural 
Competitions.— At the meeting of the Lambeth 
Board of Guardians, on the 19th inat., a letter 
was read from Mr. Porter, asking the opinion of 
the guardians on the practice of obtaining 
designs by competition. Mr. Willmott (clerk) 
stated that it was the opinion of many architects 
that the practice of obtaining designs by com- 
petition was an unfair one, as it put architects 
to an expense of 501., 601., and even 1001., for 
which they got no return whatever. The matter 
would be laid before the Institute of Architects 
at an early meeting. Mr. Higgs and Mr. Aker- 
man believed that open competition was the 
fairest way of obtaining plans. Upon the 
motion of Mr. Kirkwood it was resolved that 
Mr. Porter be informed that the guardians were 
decidedly in favour of continuing the practice of 
open competition. 

Tree in the Suburbs.—The new 
street called “ Fitzjohn’s-avenue,” which con- 
nects Hampstead with the Swiss Cottage, cross- 
ing the centre of the old Conduit-fields, is to be 
planted with trees. The work, which has already 
commenced, is being carried out by Mr. Chamber. 
lain, of Hampstead, and is the result of a sub- 
scription among the residents of that suburb, 
and Sir Spencer Wilson, or his agent, Mr. Ellis, 
has given 1001. towards the cost, which is esti- 
mated at 2001. The “Avenue,” which it was 
felt was rather a misnomer as long as it was 
without trees, is more than half a mile in length 
and 70 ft. wide. The trees selected are chest- 
nuts, alternately pink and white. Measures 
have been taken entirely to isolate the gas- 
pipes, so as not to endanger the health of the 
young trees. 

The City Guilds and Technical Educa- 
tion.—The Coach and Coach-harness Makers’ 
ney in lentiios of their sr te - 

ormer years, prizes in money medals 
for working drawings of carriages, cabs, 4c. 
freehand drawings of ornaments, heraldic de, 
signs, and for papers on the technology of car- 

building, as well as special prizes fo- 
treatises on “Carriage Trimming and Leather 
Work.” The covapetition is confined to clerks, 
foremen, workmen, or apprentices.—City Press. 

Indian Railway Items.—The electric light 
is being used on Northern Panjaub State 


i , which is on very rapidly. 
mr, ee rR Re 
lasgow, orders 
of eighty locomotit 
Bombay Gazette, 
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St. Mark’s—A meeting is to be held on 
Taesday, the 2nd of December, at the Liverpool 
Free Library, to promote the memorial against 
the restoration of St. Mark’s, Venice. > eee 
by Mr, William Morris will be read, the 
meeting will be addressed by various gentle- 
men.——On Wedneaday last a meeting was held 
at the Old Town-hall, Manchester, to 
content the threatened destruction. Mr. 

ilner presided. Two letters had been received 


pass%ges were read, in which he stated that it 
was impossible for him at t to take any 
part in the detend witch: teoneh far too late, 
had been undertaken by the scholars of England 
of the most precious Christian buildings i 
Europe. In the second letter, 


students on the rules cf art. The meeting was 
also addressed by Professor Guthrie, F.R.S. The 
chairman, referring to those students who had 


not conceive of a higher or more meritorious class 
of persons than those who came to study, knowing 
that Providence had not blessed them with those 
qualities which were likely to gain distinction 
in their career. A vote of thanks to the head. 
master, Mr. Parker, was cordially voted, a 
similar compliment being paid to the chair- 
man. 

Royal Institute of British Architects.— 
As we have already announced, the first ordinary 
meeting of the Session 1879-80 will be held on 
Monday evening next, the Ist of December, 
when the usual certificates will be presented to 
Mesers. Capel, Herford, Jacques, and McLachlan, 
passed candidates in the Class of Proficiency 
at the Voluntary Architectural Examination, 
1879. The Ashpitel Prize will be presented to 
Mr. Capel, and a reward of merit to Mr. Scott, 
who distinguished himself in the Preliminary 
Class at the same examination. The formal 
presentation of the gift, made by Professor 
Donaldson, past-president, of a gold badge and 
chain of office, to be henceforth worn on certain 
occasions by the President for the time being, 
will take place after the usual preliminary 
business. The opening address of the Session 
will be ae Mr. ea Whichcord, F.8.A., 
president. ibrary be re-opened for 
readers on Tuesday morning, the 2nd of Decem- 
ber next, at ten a.m. The Council have ap. 
pointed Mr. Alexander Beazeley, M Inst.0.E., to 
the post of librarian, and Mr. Alban Lee to that 
of Library Clerk. 

Death of Mr. Lewis Hornblower.—We 
regret to record, the death, on the 20th inst., at 
Clifton-park, Birkenhead, of Mr. Lewis Horn- 
blower, architect, in his fifty-sixth year. He was 
a well-known practitioner in Liverpool. Among 
the larger works with which he and Mr. André 
were concerned, was the ection of Sefton. 

k. One of the earliest designs of importance 
by Mr. Hornblower was that of the entrance to 
Birkenbead-park. 
shown in his “Cellalar Terra-cotta Fireproof 
Girder Floor,” which, though somewhat complex 
and costly, has been used with success in several 
large buildings. (See report in Builder for 1878, 
p-. 585, of the proceedings of the Conference of 
Architects). The interment took place on the 
_ rig at the Birkenhead Cemetery, Flay- 

rick- hil 


Fine Arts, King 
Guilds Institute having endowed a Chair of} 
5 


have appointed Professor . Delamotte to 
fill the post. The new School of Art is to be 
opened early in the ensuing year, 


His constructive skill was | 4 


Liverpool 3 
Monday evening, the thirteenth donual soirde 
and ball in aid of the benevolent fand of this 
association took place in St. George’s Hall. 
There wereabout a thousand persons and 





their 
design having been accepted out of nine invited 
to be sent in, on the advice of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
as the most suitable. 


nationale de 1879 Sciences appliqués A )’Indus- 
trie,” Paris, the only gold awarded to an 
English house in this department. 


- | this estate was put up at auction by Mr. Croucher 


on Wednesday, the 19th of November, and the 
whole of the 107 lots were sold at a total amount 
of 8,6191. 


























TENDERS 

For engineering wor comprising boilers, engine, 
pumps, and lau : aa at the Asylum for Imbe- 
ciles, Darenth, Kent, for the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylum District. Messrs. A. & nm 

Duncan, Steward & Co. .........++ £960 0 0! 

Cla , Howlet, & Venables ... 9,150 0 0 

Wi OE isis cccctsesistinens 7,281 0 0 

Coles. 69:1 0 0 

| |” RRL - 617015 0 

& secoserecee 5,900 0 O 

Benham & Sons “ . 5460 0 0 

Bunnett & Co, sevcco.rcvsesssversseees 5,447 10 0 

Fraser, Bros. 5,395 0 0 

y \ 5,360 0 0 

5,000 0 0 

4995 0 0 

Ft ae . 4,990 0 0 

GENIE nic, coos <incaastvevenctattenseniean 4,72 0 0 

Bushby 4,578 0 0 

ason 4,491 0 0 

B. GB. & Ba Vigee cccessesrsceccess wwe 4,397 0 0 

4,250 0 0! 








For St. John’s Vicarage, Hollington, near Hastings. Mr. 
w. Howley Liv7d, architect :— 








Achdown 















































tities — 

"Setiers 21,19 0 0 
Goad 1,09 0 0 
Lidstone & Son .......s0000+++ servecobil 1,°39 0 0 
oe "3 3 

i Xo. 
CTI a. ccenncsnesnccccavessonetses nosso 950 0 0 
Martin, Wells, & Co. (accepted) 9899 0 0 





For the erection of building for a free library and 















































museum, Laton, Bedfordshire. Messrs. J. R. Brown & 

architects. Quantities by the architects :— 
eae oe 8 3 
Hicks 2700 
Prout 2,109 0 0 
Goss 2,050 0 0 
Halliday 3,°17 0 0 
Cornish & Gaymer ..........01000++ 2,016 7 6 
Danham 1,899 0 0 
Monk 186 00 
Bland & Sons 1,739 0 0 
& Grist pp ° ° 
& Feltham .....:....0.++ vis 00 
Green & 1,730 0 0 
Lissaman 1,735 0 0 
Mishin 1.73) 0 0 
Bebart BeO8, evssescusiectatscceees 00 








sh pst ats Tuna, te Mean madiee Tere 
at new . ridge, Pope, 
&Co., seh hed Messrs. Scamell & Colyer, Gaglaaanee 
coms for the ironwork supplied by Messrs. Curtis 


Contract No, 1.—Tronwork in Columns, Girders, £c. 





Westwood, Baillie, & Co. ......... £3,732 0 0 
pear A Tron Company .1.+0+--0s0 , 60 
Appleby Bros. .......cccr-csseveeneee 3,620 6 0 
Cochrane AW: aces opassnepages cor renese oan : z 
Handyside & Co, ......s00rceserseeeee : 
Cockey & Co. ....-scsccr-erevoass----- 3,400 0 0 
Thornewill & Warham (accepted) 3,185 0 0 
ROE GRID. Seecevceesenegssharnssosons 3,160 0 © 
Contract No, 2.— Boilers 
 —axainer pac tonnty nore 00 
hornewill & Warham (accepted 907 0 @ 
Waller & Co : , 036 
Contract No. 3.—Copper, Copper Hopback, 4c. 


@ ecsce2o9o 
eo 92099090 








Scott & Co. £5,520 0 0 
Horton & S0n8 .....0ssvieves.sveveeee 4,317 8 0 
Pontifex & Son .....c000s:s-sseevverers 4,274 0 O 
Waller & TS sar cog Pee 60 

ill & Warham (accept.) 3,275 0 © 
Onley & Co. © ...ccccccccesseccessaceses ’ 0 0 


Contract No. 5,—Backmakere. 






Gihdiindhepeenedocestinhlibtscsamnnoneti £731 0 @ 
Bennett & Son 679 0 6 
Oxley & Co, ... . Bl 00 
Church & Co. ......2.020008 wee 040 0 CG 
Colyer & Co. (accepted) ............ 49615 0 


Contract No, 6—Slate Backs. 





Ponti‘ex & 8on 
Osley BCD. ..sccccccee soccssecscenees 
Blundell Bros. .........0.0....ccceseee 
Thornewill & Warham (accepted) 1,045 

Contract No, 8.— Refrigerators, 
Lawrence & Co. (accepted) ..1+0:++ 179 0 0 





For paving and sewering private streets and passages, 
for the Corporation of Leamington, as per drawings aud 
specifications by Mr. G. B. Jenom ;— 

PRP vicsnciec ccs rocrcescoshiastoisnprens £3,664 0 0 





WRU wicntttvainitnaninsinieniitiiaalen=em 3,399 0 0 
RII --scinencerpssnsanictieticieretetons 347 0 
Currall & Lewis (accepted) ...... 2,917 10 0 
For sewerage works, for the town of Barmouth. Mr. T. 
|, engineer :~— 
DOINGS. .accecccesecncsnsoreversercneses £3,636 610! 
Beardsell.......0.00.0..-s.veereever.-0-. 3,363 9 3 








For reconstructing, repairing, and decorating No. 37, 
Marine Parade, Worthing. Mr, F. W. Hyde, architect :— 
0 





Patching & Son ..,....<:seeressere . £1,294 0 

Hide Bros, & Cook 1 0 0 
CN i ditt cnrinscnnninvesens innian 00 
Snewin & Son. 0 0 
pO E ee eae 0 0 
Galton & Golds.........-<cceccorsee--s 4 . 


Clark (accepted) ....0...c0sere--ce-e0 


For dwelling-house, shop, &c., Mare-street Hackney, 
for Mr. Matthew Rose. Mr. Vincent J. Grose, architect :—~ 
Greenwood —_— 638 
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For re laying pipe-sewers at Hornsey, for the Local 
Board :— 

















£1,005 0 0! 

Ford ......00 925 0 0 

Pizzey ...... i = 7 : 
Williamson (accepted) ............ 

Marriott (mistake, . 890 0 0! 

For addition to Manor-house, Hastings. _Mr. W. H. 
Murray, ect :-— 

o & BE. Harman seihinibia sibberebsionase £1,147 0 0 

STA. pack nctcaniesias ia See eS 

Vv 1,085 0 0 
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berstone, near Great; 
architects :— 
£830 0 0 
823 0 0 
658 0 0 
653 0 0 
600 0 «0 
. 6610 0 
63410 0 
608 0 0 
503 0 0 
Dough 589 
on 672 0 0 
Bill | 555 10 0 
Nightingale & Danby (accepted)... 625.10 0 





For eight cottages at Gale's-gardens, Bethnal-green, 
em, (ele homemade 
Johnson (accepted) ......-.0..000+ .. £2,800 0 0 


For now stekews’ soem, baths, &c., at the workhouse 
Bishep’s-road, Bethnal-green, for the Guardians of St. 
Matthew, Bethnal-green. A. & C, Harston, 
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For erection of a terrace of five houses at. Dawlish, for 




















Mr. W. Hatcher. Mr. G. 8. Bridgman, architect :— 
Forge & Ashley............0revesse £4,480 0 0 
Goss 4,203 10 0 
Maitland 4,287 0 0 
SDD: ccnospetininiccaviac nctameinailalens 3,772 0 @ 
Lamacraft 3,760 0 0 
PRAT .ncsiccatecnssecdtocsessineaionenilia 3,742 0 0 
Bri ieaipaniipiliupioubiia 3,600 0 0 
Vanstone(accepted)............22000 3,377 0 0 

For house and offices at Caversham, Oxon, for Mr. G 

May. Mr. W. Ravenscroft, architect, Messrs, Cooper & 

ao £5,933 0 0 
WRARIGIID écccsensmrosinvisiirnanaiaanen 00 
EERGED: cetipsenenes 7738 0 0 
TORE escticisomsaes 5,521 0 0 
Rider & Son 00 
i LAT T 384 0 0 
Silver . 00 
WN, ionvaesatbecdichssmetovesaanea 4,988 10 0 
Kimberley 4,580 0 0 





For reinstatement after fire of No, 90, Shoreditch, for 
= Phenix Fire Office. Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, archi- 
ect :-— 

Staines & Son (accepted) ............ £343 0 0 


For pulling down and re-building No. 27, Bow-lane. 
Messrs. Graves & Hulbert, architects, Quantities by 
Messrs. Power & Barnett. 

Toms (accepted), 








For erecting six houses, Guanersbury-lane, Acton, for 
Mr. W. T. Thorn, Mr, Percy Hunter, architect, No 
Quantities :— 


Wood (accepted) ......cesvesceeseeees 














For erecting new premises, Wandsworth Bridge-road, 
Fulham, for Mr. T. Whitaker. Mr, Percy Hunter, archi- 
tect. No quantities :— 














Aviss & Co. £2,140 0 0 
Mark 1,076 0 0 
Smith ..... 1,865 10 0 
F IP daess ostt 18:7 0 0 
Cowland Bros. {aecepted)......... 1,827 0 0 





For the erection of fourteen houses, store, and reading- 
toom, at Nevin, Carnarvonshire, for the Nevin Syenite 
Granite Com , Limited :— 

Scholield (wcvepted) 
ee: alterations ont ae Fond eee Cleve- 
-road Barnes, ‘or redit 
Limited.’ Mr. G. , architect s— el 
£650 0 0 
Bale 600 0 0 











pablic meetings, rests, of course, with the euthora 
aes 
.| CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VACANT, P. APPRENTICNSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL AD 
Six lines (about fifty words) or ander............... &. 4. 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ............. 64. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front Competitions, Sales by Auction, 
&o. may be on application to the 
FOUR Lanes about THIRTY a under 
Gust cddhienel Uandamas ian eee ne 
GEPLIES TO 
Addressed Box ——, Office of ** ” 


2 er laien, Ot carne, architect. Quantities BY 

sheeare errille & Hill (accepted) ... £2,074 0 0 

cae ty men oe tae 
Us ( 500 0 0 


* . 
: of the 
For additional pn, kee hy mag 









































THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :— 
For “ Situations Wanted” Advertisements a. 
For all other Advertisements 


Advertisements for current week's issue must reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY, _ 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for WINGS, TESTT. 
MONI awe, &c. wiv at the Office in Prag nee pi 
awe Ge Se the latter ONLY should be 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER” ts direct trom the Office to residents in 
any of the United 
part _ at the rate of 1%. per sanum. 








RANDELL, SAUNDEES, & Liaaited 
List of Prices Se , . 
Quarries and Depdts 
also cost of transit to any part of the Kingdom, 
on 


Stone Office, Corsham, Wilts. [Advt.] 











of 
“ 
| Iiminster, 


| PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts. 


[Nov. 29, 1879. 


Preestene and Ham Hill Stone 

rie * so iron teploan te 
‘en On ap to 
Somerset. 


Agent: %. Orickmay, 
4, Agar-sireet, London, W0—[Avvr.] —' 
Box Ground ) oo 
OORSHAM DOWN STONE, 
For Winter use. 
[Apvr.] 








Aeymel, Patent: Motalio Lava, and 
m sroDal nt * 00 
No. 90, Cannon-street, HO. [Anvr.] 














Old, DRIED, oe permanently 
few days, by LIGNY’S PATENT APPARATUS. 
By sppointment to the French Government. 
Particulars of A. DREYFUS & CO. 89, Monk- 
well-st. £.C. ‘Damp basements cured.—[Apvt. } 











J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 


Private 
we a iy“ A ne OR tee 


OFFICES AND SHOW-ROOMS :— 
,| So, 84, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, 





CHAPPUIS PATENTS 


REFLECTING LIGHT.—DAYLIGHT REFLECTORS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, ALSO 


P. E. CHAPPUIS, Patentes. Factory, 69, Flestst. London, E.0. 


N.B-—-DIAGRAMS AND PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION, 





